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CHILD LABOR IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


REV. CLIFFORD GRAY TWOMBLY. 


“And their cry came up unto God by 
reason of the bondage.” —Exodus 2, 23. 


I. 


1. In the United States of America ac- 
cording to the census of 1900,—the last, 
census as‘yet available,—there are 1,752,187 
child-laborers between the ages of Io and 
I5 years, inclusive, lawfully employed. 
Over 1,061,000 of this number are em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits (picking 
cotton, etc.), but there remains an army of 
nearly 700,000 children at work in silk and 
‘cotton mills, cigar and tobacco factories, 
glass factories and saw mills, coal mines 
and other industries. This total army of 
child-laborers is distributed somewhat as 
follows, according to the census of 1900: 

In Alabama there are 122,653. 

In Pennsylvania there are 120,076. 

In Georgia there are 113,964. 

In North Carolina there are 110,407. 

In Mississippi there are 98,009. 

South Carolina, New York, Texas, and 
other States follow in the order named. 





* A Sermon preached in St. James’ Church 
Lancaster, by the Rector, the Rev. Clifford 
Gray Twombly, on Sunday morning, April 
28, 1912. Printed and distributed by resolu- 
tion of the Vestry of St. James’ Church. 

* This sermon is, in some large measure, a 
compilation of the best thought and informa- 
tion which I have been able to obtain upon the 
subject of Child Labor. I wish to acknowl- 
edge my special obligation for material con- 
tained in it to Prof. Scott Nearing’s “Social 
Adjustment,” to Dr. Josiah Strong’s writings 
and “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” to Rev. 
W. D. P. Bliss’s “New Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform,” to many pamphlets of the 
National and State Child-Labor Associa- 
tions, and to various other sources of infor- 
mation. ee: T. 





Child-laborers employed in manufac- 
turing concerns, according to the last 
Annual Report (quoted in March, 1912), 
number: In Pennsylvania, 44,312; Massa- 
chusetts, 24,618; New York, 21, 330; North 
Carolina, 20,000 (?); South Carolina, 
15,000 (?). Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Georgia, and other States follow. Penn- 
sylvania has more such child-workers than 
all the Southern States combined, if we 
except North and South Carolina—and 
more than all the New England States put 
together. 

Now as the larger proportion (60 per 
cent.) of the child-laborers in the Southern 
States are engaged in cotton-picking, and 
as the worst phases of child-labor occur in 
the manufacturing industries, the relation 
of Pennsylvania and the Northern States 
to the problem is apparent, for they have 
the largest number of child-laborers en- 
gaged in manufacturing industries. 

2. The age at which children are allowed 
to work in various States, with the hours 
per day and per week, is as follows: 

In Alabama, age 12 years (10 years for 
orphans and for the very poor) ; no restric- 
tion of hours per day; 66 1 hours per week. 

In Arkansas, age 12 years; Io hours per 
day ; 60 hours per week. 

In Georgia, age 12 and Io years; 12 hours 
per day; 60 hours per week (since January 
I, 1912). When the first Child Labor Law 
was enacted in Georgia in 1906, it was 
referred to by the manufacturers in such 
terms as these: “ One of the most harmful 
things ever done by the State of Georgia.” 
* * * “TF you want to ruin Georgia, just 
adopt this kind of child-labor law.” * * * 
“Tt will make us stop the mills, and send 
the children to school.” And one Senator 
Hand argued this year (1912) as a reason 
for continuing the old law, that “the cotton 
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mill operatives in the South could work 
longer hours than in the North, because the 
climate in the Northern States was much 
more enervating than in the Southern 
States!”, and the Committee solemnly 


agreed that an eleven hour day was a more 
proper working day for Io and 12 year old 
children than a 10 hour day. 

In Maryland, age 12 years; 10 hours per 


day. 
In South Carolina, age 12 years; no 
restrictions. 

In Virginia, age 12 years; 10 hours per 
day ; 60 hours per week. 

In West Virginia, age 12 years; no re- 
srictions. 

In North Carolina, age 13 years; 11 hours 
per day; 64 hours per week. 

The majority of the other States have 
the 14-year age limit, and restrict the hours 
per day to 9-10, and the hours per week 
to 54-60. Pennsylvania, by an Act of 1909, 
allows its child-laborers to work 10 hours 
per day, and 58 hours per week. 

Seven States, I am happy to say, limit 
the hours per day to 8: Arizona (in the 
mines), Colorado, Illinois, Montana (in 
the mines), Nebraska, New York, Utah (in 
the mines); and three States, Illinois, 
Nebraska, and New York, limit the hours 
to 48 per week. Vermont has set the 
highest standard of all with an age limit of 
16 years. But there are some States which 
set no limit of age or hours whatever to 
agricultural labor, except by whatever com. 
pulsory school laws there may be in exist- 
ence there, and the school term is often 
very short and inadequate. Not 50 per 
cent. of the children of 14 years of age 
working in North Carolina (says Felix 
Adler) have had 12 months schooling in 
all. 

A recent authoritative report from the 
Gulf-Coast Canneries says that children 
from 3 to II years of age are en- 
gaged there constantly through the sea- 
son in shucking oysters from 3 and 4 
o’clock in the morning until school-time, or 
often until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
then again on Saturdays, sometimes earn- 
ing only from .05 to .15 per day. And, if I 
am not mistaken, the child-labor law was 
recently evaded in the canning industry in 
New York under the claim that canning 
vegetables was “an agricultural pursuit!” 
When such children do go to school, it is 
easy to see how difficult it is to teach them, 
when their minds and bodies are already 
tired out. 

Another report last Summer from the 
cranberry bogs of New Jersey revealed 
conditions of child-labor and of congested 
living in the camps there, like these: 
Families of 7 and 8 were found living in 
one room 6 by 8 feet. 60 to 75 people 
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(including children) were living in bar- 
racks only 18 by 30 feet. 32 per cent. of 
the pickers were under 14 years of age, 18 
per cent. under 10, and on 12 bogs there 
were pickers under 5 years of age. This 
takes place, it would seem, because there is 
no child-labor law against agricultural 
labor in New Jersey; and when whole 
families move from Pennsylvania to New 
Jersey at the beginning of the cranberry 
season and stay until October Ist or 
November Ist, the school laws of Pennsyl- 
vania are as yet ineffective in these cases. 

The thousands of distressing cases of 
child-labor in the cotton mills of the South, 
where often the women and children become 
the chief supporters of the family, and the 
man is laid off, worn out long before the 
prime of life, and compelled to do the 
house-work, are, I take it for granted, more 
or less known to you all, and need not be 
discussed by me this morning. I will 
simply cite one mild example of child-labor 
in the cotton fields: 

Dr. Devine, the Editor of the N. Y. 
“ Survey,” a weekly magazine which I wish 
was in every home in Lancaster, dined with 
a Brooklyn man some time ago who had a 
cotton plantation in Texas. The latter was 
enthusiastic over the opportunities for work 
in Texas. “Why!” said he, “ children 
begin to work there at 6 years of age, and 
under, and earn as much as fifty cents a 
day.” “But,” asked Dr. Devine, “ what is 
the effect on the health, strength, and 
growth of the children?” “Of course,” 
replied the other after a pause, “it... it 
destroys their vitality.” 

Think of it in terms of your own 6, 8, 10, 
12-year old child, if you have one—fifty 
cents a day for 11 hours of hard work every 
day, and for loss of vitality ! 

There is a child-labor law for mines, dis- 
tilleries, and factories in Texas, but none 
for agricultural pursuits “ for they are out 
in the open air (and hot sun!) and are 
good for the children!” 

3. But now let me give three instances of 
child-labor which came before us in our 
own State last year: In the glass industry; 
in the night-messenger service, and in the 
coal mines. 

First: The case of the boy at the glass 
tank where bottles are made: 

“His day begins at night-fall. His lunch 
hour is his comrade’s bed-time. He starts 
for home in the cold of the winter night at 
two, three, or four in the morning. For a 
week he does this. Then for a week he tries 
to fit himself again into normal life, sleeping 
at night and doing his work by day. The 
Legislature in 1905 declared that such night 
shifts must stop—until the child becomes six- 
teen years old. The injury was thus recog- 
nized statutorily, but on demand of certain 
glass manufacutrers an exception was added 
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so that this legally admitted injury is now 
allowed in the very industry where it is 
greatest, and where the number’ of boys 
affected is probably also the greatest. 

It is claimed that without the work of these 
fourteen and fifteen-year-old boys the indus- 
try cannot continue. Exactly this claim was 
made in Illinois in 1903 when a bill was pre- 
pared to stop the employment of boys under 
sixteen on night shifts in that state. It was 
even threatened that the glass plants would be 
taken to other states. The bill was passed, 
however, and the glass plants are still in 
Illinois and are very prosperous. The value 
of their products increased from $2,834,308 
in 1900 to $5,619,740 in 1905, or 98 per cent. 
Ohio also passed this law, and its glass pro- 
ducts nearly doubled during the same five 
years. 

The work these fourteen or fifteen-year- 
old boys do each night is vividly described as 
follows in an official report of the United 
States Labor Department (Bulletin No. 52, 
page 505): “The mold boys sat directly in 
front of the furnace openings at the feet of 
the blowers where the hot blasts of air fell 
directly upon them, and the snappers stood 
close by. The carry-in boys, who were mov- 
ing to and fro, escaped the direct effects of 
the hot air, but they were working rapidly. 
All were perspiring freely. Often it was 
fiery hot near the furnace but icy cold a few 
feet off and to one side. This is the industrv 
which is excepted from the general night 
work prohibition, but if night work is wrong 
anywhere, it surely is wrong here. F 

Approximately 1200 boys under sixteen 
years of age are so employed in Pennsyl- 
vania. The exception in the law allows night 


work under that age in this industry on the 


theory that the business needs the boy at 
night.” 

Second: The case of the boy in the 
Night Messenger Service: 


“As long as ill-famed districts exist in our 
larger cities, the least we can do is to exclude 
boys from the night work which is almost 
sure to carry them there. Convinced by the 
unprintable evidence of investigators showing 
the fearful temptations to which night mes- 
sengers are subject, the New York Legisla- 
ture, in 1910, forbade messenger work at 
night up to the age of twenty-one. The evi- 
dence was shown in advance to the officials 
of the two chief messenger companies and 
they offered no opposition to the change. 
Ohio fixed the limit at eighteen; Maryland 
and Virginia at sixteen. Pennsylvania’s night 
messengers may and do begin at the age of 
fourteen—boys just out of school.” 

I will not read further here, except to 
point out that the demand for messengers 
during the hours of the night is chiefly 
the demand of the under-world, and to 
quote Kipling’s verse: “God help us, for 
we knew the worst too young.” 

“Boys by the score describe with the most 
circumstantial detail the sights and sounds in 
the houses to which they are called. The 
demoralizing character of this service at night 
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has been investigated in thirty cities in eight 
different states, and shows the same features 
in practically all. In Pennsylvania—Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Scranton have been 
studied—the three first and second-class cities 
for which the proposed bill fixes the New 
York age limit for night work—21 years. 
Pennsylvania needs and should have the best 
law there is for the protection of its boys.” 


Third: The case of the boy in the coal 
mines: 


“ Pennsylvania has recognized in its Factory 
Act that certain occupations are more dan- 
gerous than others, and that in such occupa- 
tions there ought to be a higher age limit for 
children’s work. Thus children under sixteen 
years of age may not work in a match or 
paint factory except on special permit, and 
children under eighteen may not work, under 
any circumstances, in blast furnaces or pow- 
der factories. 

And yet 1197 boys of fourteen and fifteen 
were quite legally employed in 1909 inside our 
coal mines—the form of industry which leads 
all others in its record of deaths by accident. 
The Appellate Court of Illinois set its official 
seal upon the dangerous character of that 
work in the following words: 

“It is manifest from the Mining Act iself’ 
that employment in a coal mine is classed by 
the Legislature among occupations dangerous 
to life, limbs and health. Minute provision is 
made for the safety of employees from the 
moment they reach the shaft and enter the 
cage to descend to their work until they 
again reach the surface. It is recognized 
that danger lurks around them descending 
and ascending, in roadways, rooms and 
entries; wherever they may be or go while in 
the mine; danger from breaking ropes, fall- 
ing rocks, damp, dust, explosions, poisonous 
air and other things and conditions.” 

A door-boy’s duty is to open the door sepa- 
rating one mine chamber from another to 
allow mine cars to pass through, and to close 
these doors afterward. Between cars a boy 
is supposed to sit still and wait—alone and in 
the dark. Is it fair, is it safe, to expect a 
fourteen-year-old boy to do this all day long? 

The Chief of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines, in his report for 1905, page xi, says! 

“Tf the boys tending doors in the mines 
would stay at their work they would be prac- 
tically safe from danger, but when there is a 
slackness in the work they frequently run 
away from the doors, and when they hear the 
cars coming, in their haste to return to their 
post of duty, they are apt to fall and be run 
over; or they are so late in opening the doors 
that the cars come upon them before they get 
out of the way, and the result is often injury 
or loss of life to themselves or the drivers.” 

But who can blame them? 

It was a fifteen-year-old boy, illegally em- 
ployed at Cherry, Illinois, who testified be- 
fore the Coroner’s Jury on December 4th, 
1909, that he and another boy pushed a car 
loaded with hay into the flaming torch, thus 
causing one of the most terrible mine disasters 
on record in this country. 

Several companies have voluntarily fixed 
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the sixteen-year age limit for under-ground 
work. The proposed law would merely bring 
the other companies up to this standard. 


II. 


1. What are the Chief Causes of Child- 
Labor? 

(I shall take what I have to say in the 
following section of this address from 
various sources, but I wish especially to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. Scott 
Nearing, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
from whose writings I here make many 
quotations. ) 

(1) The need of the poor family. The 
poor family needs the money, and the child 
seems forced into the work. Unskilled and 
poorly paid fathers, or sometimes idle and 
good-for-nothing fathers—but they, I be- 
lieve, are rather the exception than the rule, 
and we are talking about the rule now 
rather than the exception—send their chil- 
dren to the factory or to the mill the very 
day on which they become 14 years of age, 
in order that the $2.00 to $4.00 which the 
children earn per week, may be added to 
the family income, “to help out.” And 


widows depending upon their children for 
support seem obliged to let them go to work 
as soon as possible. ‘ 

(2) The present public school system is 


also, I believe with Prof. Nearing, a large 
contributory cause. 

Do you realize that 94 children out of 
every 100, or 16 out of every 17, fail to go 
through the High School? And that 73 chil- 
dren out of every hundred, or 3 out of 4, 
fail to go through the Grammar School? 

“The Elementary School, as its courses 
are at present organized, does not appeal to 
the average child who is not going to col- 
lege. There is not enough there to arouse 
his interest after he reaches the age of 12, 
wecause the school-training has so little 
relation to the world in which the average 
man or woman is called upon to live and 
work. The vast majority of the boys who 
attend the schools, will work with their 
hands in after life, but the schools as a 
rule train for no industrial employment, 
and do nothing for manual dexterity.” 

And so it is in the case of girls. The 
present educational system provides no 
training which will enable them to perform 
their home-duties, and fill their positions in 
after life. ‘“ They enter into marriage, and 
into direct responsibility for the progress 
or retrogression of the human race, many 
of them with no knowledge of cooking, 
with no shadow of preparation for the 
training of children, or guarantee of capa- 
bility to run a household. Why should 
they not be taught -in school the proper prep- 
aration of food, personal hygiene and anat- 
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omy, the feeding and care of children, 
parental duties, and domestic science of all 
kinds,” and last but not least, a wider social 
responsibility, so that when they come to 
train their children they can train them 
with some nobler and wider public spirit? 

These things have hardly begun to be 
put in the general school curriculum as yet. 
The subject of Industrial and Domestic 
Education has come up before the School 
Board here in Lancaster, I believe, and I 
note with pleasure that the present Superin- 
tendent of the City Schools is heartily in 
favor of it, but nothing so far as I know 
has yet been done about it. We have asked 
see to have a Committee from the 

inistérial Association present at the 
Meeting of the School Board when this 
subject comes before it again for discus- 
sion, that we may urge its claims. 

But this tremendous school mortality, 
this falling away of children from school 
because of their lack of interest in it,— 
after we make all due allowance for the 
unfortunate falling away of children 
simply because they are indolent and have 
not learned how to apply themselves and 
do not want to do any mental hard work, 
and after we make allowance also for 
parents’ concurrence in it because of their 
inability to see in some cases the value of 
a higher education, or in other cases, to , 
afford it,—is undoubtedly another cause of 
so large a percentage of child-laborers. 26 
per cent. of all the boys in the United 
States between 10 and 15 years of age are 
child-laborers, and 10 per cent. of all the 
girls. ‘ 

I have these boys and girls coming to 
me constantly the very day they become 14 
years old for their baptismal certificates, 
and 17,419 of these papers were issued in 
1911 in Philadelphia alone. 

“My own experience,” says Judge Lind- 
sey in a speech to the National Conservation 
Congress in September, 1911, “is that our 
public school education too often fails to 
equip children for earning more than the 
most scanty wages. An opportunity be- 
tween the sixth and eighth grades in our 
city schools to learn some kind of useful 
trades is a reform in our educational 
svstem which the champions of child labor 
must espouse if they would round out a 
systematic battle in this fight for the salva- 
tion of children. I want to see the time 
come when a boy from fourteen years of 
age up may be a valuable help to the 
plumber, carpenter, or printer at a decent 
wage, instead of going to the messengef 
service and the street. One of the saddest 
things in my experience has been the little 
fellows who have requested me to send 
them to the reform school that they might 
learn a trade. The principal of a school 
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once said to me: ‘Judge, why don’t you 
send that boy to a reform school so that he 
can learn a trade?’ On behalf of the boy 
I replied: ‘In God’s name, why don’t you 
people on the board of education give him 
an opportunity to learn a trade at home?’ ” 

A proposed plan of the present New 
York Department of Education is to have 
the school system begin to separate at the 
end of the sixth grade into three branches, 
into (1) a high school system, (2) busi- 
ness schools, and (3) industrial, agricul- 
tural and home-making schools. 

(3) The third and greatest cause of 
child-labor, which we may not ignore, is 
the selfish and unprincipled (or sometimes 
perhaps merely thoughtless) capitalist or 
corporation whose chief regard is for a 
larger dividend in business rather than for 
humanity. 

I do not say that all capitalists and cor- 
porations are of this sort. Not at all! I 
ask you not to misunderstand me. But I 
say that these individual ones who are of 
the exploiting kind, though they may be 
but comparatively few in reference to the 
whole number of employers, nevertheless 
do affect the whole body with their anti- 
social policies and methods, and force 
others to adopt in altogether too large a 
measure their anti-social standards through 
competition 

And they steadily and regularly and 
mightily (because of their large money- 
power) oppose all legislation aimed at the 
.bettering of such child-labor conditions as 
I have described —and I am going to give 
you some examples and proofs of this be- 
fore I finish, in the last Session of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg. 

2. But before we consider this further, 
we ought to think for a few minutes of the 
harm which “Child-Labor” does to the 
child himself, and so to the chief assets of 
the whole country, for if the assets of a 
country are not in its children, and in its 
coming generations, I do not know where 
thev are. 

Every child has a right to the chance (at 
least) “ for proper growth, good health, a 
sufficient amount of time to play and a fair 
education” (“Gospel of the Kingdom”). 
But Child-Labor (1) “sets and hardens 
the child-life into more or less of a mere 
money-making machine, grinding for a 
space, and then giving way to another, and 
just at the period when the child ought to 
develop most, and is most open to great and 
formative ideals, and is most dependent 
upon a favorable chance and opportunity 
to expand.” 

This age (between 10 and 15 years), as 
we cannot but know if we stop to think, is 
the great expanding period, and ought to be 
given the best possible chance. 
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“But how shall the child take advantage 
of this period? By standing at a machine 
tying threads for Io and 11 hours a day, 
until he becomes a spinner perhaps at $6.00 
to $8.00 a week?” How would you feel if 
it were your child? What wonder is it if, 
as John Mitchell says, “in the factory or 
grinding cotton mill the spring of the young’ 
child’s life snaps, and its spirit is broken”? 
And this at an age when the growing boy or 
girl needs play and fresh air and high ideals 
and sympathetic guidance most. 

“Children, not child-laborers, recently 
measured in Chicago when they came to 
apply for work certificates, illustrate what 
I mean: The boys of 15 averaged nearly 1 
foot taller and 4 lbs. heavier than the boys 
of 14; and the girls of 15 averaged 6 inches 
taller and 15 Ibs. heavier than those of 14 
years of age. In other words, this is the 
age of expansion, when a child ought to be 
given a fair chance and ought not to be 
cramped or deformed.” 

(2) Child-labor stunts the mind. The 
child mind cannot be attentive as long as’ 
that of an adult. We all know this. We 
all know how carefully we guard our little 
children’s brains from too-long continued 
attention upon one thing, although we want 
them, of course, to learn how to apply them- 
selves. But the child-mind was not in- 
tended to be kept too long and arduously 
attentive at such an early age. It must of 
necessity easily weary; and so when com- 
pelled to be attentive for 10 hours at a 
stretch, as for example at a machine, the 
mind is woefully strained and hurt. 

Moreover the mind is shut off from all 
further possibility of a higher education, 
except by rare and exceptional effort on the 
child’s part. “His long toil and monot- 
onous work leaves him unfit for any 
further study at the end of the day. And 
so it is that the child-laborer, with rare 
exceptions, becomes the unskilled, low- 
standard, adult laborers.” 

It is sometimes said that “instead of 
increasing child-labor legislation, it would 
be better to teach children how to work 
efficiently.” 

But these two things, better child-labor 
legislation and “teaching children how to 
work efficiently,” are not antagonistc, but 
go hand in hand together. I suppose that 
we all of us regard it as a prime essential 
of the education of our children that they 
shall be taught how to apply themselves 
and how to work in the most efficient way 
possible, but child-labor takes away from a 
child the very power and ability and vitality 
which will enable him to work with more 
and more efficiency and ability as time goes 
on, for it devitalizes the child and unfits 
er efficient, intelligent and productive 
work, 


“ 
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To think that protective child-labor legis- 
lation will keep our children from efficient 
work, is to misunderstand its object en- 
tirely, which is to prevent inefficient devi- 
talized work, and to produce the very thing 
so much desired. 

(3) Child-labor is often the predisposing 
cause of intemperance and vice and crime, 
because it exhausts the nerves and makes 
children crave excitement, and seek un- 
healthy pleasures. 

“The nervous strain of the workroom is 
in many cases very great, and in all cases 
considerable. Children are speeded up 
with adults, and their childhood is ex- 
hausted at the period of man’s play time, 
when there ought to be the largest oppor- 
tunity for the spontaneous expression of 
new life growing within them through 
DIAY. 3 sisele 

“Factory girls who .have been child- 
laborers from 12 to 14 years of age on, 
fade at an early age, and cannot discharge 
the functions of mothers and wives as they 
should. They have not the physical stamina 
necessary to bring strong children into the 
world. They are untrained in the mainte- 
nance of a home (in cooking, sewing, bring- 
ing up of children, etc.), for 10 to 11 hours 
a day in a factory precludes all this.” 
(Quoted by Prof Nearing from Dr. Davis, 
of Lancaster.) 

I wish that I had time to read to you the 
description of the life and marriage of the 
average child-laborer, as given by one of 
the Agents of the Charity Association of 
New York. It is terribly sad, but its truth 
is corroborated by the investigation of 
5,000 cases. 

And then when we turn to the boys, we 
find that a large percentage of our jail- 
prisoners (I do not refer to our abler 
criminals, but to our common jail pris- 
oners) are exhausted human beings, devi- 
talized by early work, tired out,—often b 
vice? Yes! but also by child-labor, wit 
no energy, spirit, or strength left in them; 
and the only hope for them is to make them 
hope, by arousing in them some new inter- 
est, some poor, starved, dying interest 
perhaps, which they have never had a 
chance to satisfy before. (“The Least of 
These,” by Lincoln Steffens.) 

Here is a description of one of them: 

“ He was put to work when a child of 9 
in a glass-factory. He pushed a car from 
a hot room into the cold room, and back, 
many times a day, for years. He is now 
almost blind, bent, and oh! so tired. No! 
he cannot do anything at electricity,”— 
(he was studying it in jail under the direc- 
tion of the compassionate warden, as he had 
wanted to do from boyhood),—“ but elec- 
tricity may do something for him! It may 
give him an interest and a hope,—a false 
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hope? 
soul.” 

(4) And once more, not only does child- 
labor set and harden the child-life just 
when it ought to expand, and stunt the 
mind, and exhaust the nerves, but it almost 
inevitably hurts the moral character of the 
child. “He enters the workroom with 
adults of all types and beliefs (or no be- 
liefs). He ceases to be a child in knowl- 
edge, while he is still a child in ideas. 

He has little home or school influence; 
he is away from the help and control of his 
parents during the larger part of the day; 
he has no teacher in the factory to point out 
the hidden rocks”; he ceases to be a child 
in moral character and innocence. 


III. 


1. And now we come to the excuses made 
for child-labor and for its continuance. 

(1) And the First Excuse is this: “It is 
advantageous to the poor—it increases the 
poor family’s income.” 

Prof. Nearing makes one simple (and to 
my mind sufficient) answer to this excuse 
by quoting one sentence from the Report 
of the Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 
tries and Technical Education in this 
respect: “The child commencing at 16 
overtakes his brother beginning at 14, in 
less than two years; and, that his total 
income in 4 years would equal that of his 
brother in 6 years we cannot prove, but 
the slight data at hand so_ indicate.” 
Moreover, the future is all with the boy 
who begins at 16, with powers enlarged, 
and not with the child-laborer, who begins 
at 10 to 14 years of age and has his powers 
stunted and diminished. 

(2) A Second Excuse is this: It is that 
of the Southern Mill-owner, or of the 
Pennsylvania Glass Manufacturer: “ We 
need children to work up the cotton and 
the nation needs the cotton goods.” 

I answer again in the words of the Out- 
look: “The nation may need the cotton, 
but it needs the children more, and if it be 
a question of choosing between the two, 
the nation will choose the children and get 
along without the cotton.” And again in 
the words of Dr. Strong: “To waste the 
lives of our children in the mills and fac- 
tories, is to sacrifice them to the God of 
Mammon, as really as the Canaanites sacri- 
ficed theirs to Moloch.” 

“Tf poverty were so general that the 
children had to be drafted into the ranks 
of labor—that would be one thing, but in 
a nation which has its millionaires and its 
multi-millionaires, and in a society where 
production is so far in excess of consump- 
tion (the excess is said to be $13,000,000 
daily), that thousands of strong men caf 
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find no work to do (there are 5,000,000 
unemployed every year for part of the 
year) and chafe in idleness, while women 
and children are compelled to work,—the 
evil of child-labor is but emphasized.” 
(John Mitchell). 

Thousands upon thousands do not work 
at all because others are overworked, and 
others again are worked before their time. 

Again it is said, “We must have glass 
and glass bottles and other glass ware, the 
good of men requires it, and to produce 
these things we must employ boys in our 
factories at night, or we will have to de- 
crease Our output and perhaps go. out of 
business !” 

Yet, as I have already read to you, 
the glass factories in Illinois and Ohio, 
that were obliged to give up their child- 
laborers, in the one State increased their 
products 98 per cent. in the 5 years follow- 
ing, and in the other State doubled them. 

And again I say, even if that were not 
so, we need men more than we need a 
greater supply of glass bottles, for the 
future of this country,—for that nation 
alone can endure which observes the Divine 
laws of life and humanity, and where will 
such men come from, if we exhaust our 
children and despoil them of their Divine 
right to future vigorous manhood and 
womanhood ? 

(3) A Third Excuse for child-labor and 
its continuance which men make, is this: 
“We help to keep families together by 
giving work and wages to the children, 


' where otherwise the family would have to 


break up, or lapse into social dependency. 
... It is advantageous to society.” 

This, I believe, is nothing but “a masking 
of the real motive of gain under the guise 
of social benevolence. For nothing tends 
towards disrupting and undermining the 
family and parental authority so perni- 
ciously as the premature economic inde- 
pendence of its child-members. “My 
mother can’t say anything to me,” said a 
young girl some time ago, ‘because I pay 
the rent,’-—and that is only typical of many 
another case. 

The employers, factory-owners and capi- 
talists who draw away the child from home 
and school and create in the child’s mind 
the impression of economic independence 
of the parents, by turning the child into a 
bread-winner, cannot but exert an influence 
fatal to home affections and virtues.” 

And as for the employer of child-laborers 
making himself out to be a friend of 
society, that is a similar fallacy. Suppose 
that he pays the child for his present time 
and effort in full (it is very low wages of 
course, for otherwise he would not employ 
the child), but suppose that $2.00 or $3.00 
is all that the child’s work is worth at the 
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time “in what way does he pay for the loss 
of the child’s future health and happiness 
and efficiency and vigor and vitality of 
body, mind, and soul? He does not! He 
cannot! He receives, or uses up that for 
which he cannot pay! He is unjust! He 
is an enemy of society!” (Prof. Hirsch.) 

Child-labor is a near-sighted policy. It 
uses the child of to-day, depriving him of 
his just rights, and loses the man of to- 
morrow and his greater capacity. It lowers 
the industrial standard of to-day and 
threatens that of the future. It is all very 
well for us of this generation to strip our 
forests bare, but how well is it for future 
generations? A wise conservation is the 
only wise policy. How much wiser is it in 
the case of our children! 

The number of those who plead for the 
privilege of employing children on the 
ground of the profitableness of their labor, 
and still more on the ground of its prof- 
itableness to society, is becoming smaller, 
wherever wise legislation has demonstrated 
(generally under compulsion) exactly the 
reverse. I have read recently that the mill- 
owners of South Carolina no longer dare to 
uphold child-labor in the open, on the plea 
of its being a “benefit to the community,” 
but they do their work against new child- 
labor laws secretly, in the legislature, or in 
private, before the Special Child Labor 
Committee. 

“It is hard,” says John Mitchell, “to 
reconcile the humanity and vaunted intelli- 
gence of this era with the wholesale con- 
tinued employment of children in industry,” 
and yet we are making progress, not 
through the people who are letting things 
go, but through the people who see the 
evil, and who are working hard and 
steadily and persistently against it; through 
the people of public spirit; and the churches 
are becoming alive to the situation and 
beginning more and more to act. With each 
advance in civilization the opportunities of 
the period of childhood should be extended, 
in order that men and women of the next 
generation may be matured and developed 
into capable men and women. 

I look for the time to come, I hope in my 
own life-time, when the age limit for child- 
labor will be placed at 16, throughout the 
country. 

IV. 


1. What then, finally, can we do about it? 
Surely we cannot but want to do some- 
thing! 

(1) We can join the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association, and so help in the work, 
and keep ourselves posted as to the facts. 

(2) We can try to find out what the 
conditions are in our own community and 
State, and bring to bear an aroused public 
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Christian conscience upon these conditions. 
And this is possible to a larger extent than 
we realize, for now let me read to you what 
I promised at the beginning,—a statement 
of the Child-labor Campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Winter of 1911, and what it 
brought about in the Legislature at Harris- 
burg, and what it did not bring about on 
account of the strong influence of money- 
interests versus child-interests. Yet even 
that influence cannot long withstand an 
aroused public conscience. 

Here is a letter from the Pennsylvania 
Child-Labor Association to its members 
and friends, last Fall: 


“To Our Friends: 


On June 16th, Governor Tener signed the 
‘Mines’ Child-Labor Bill—the one of our 
three bills which was passed by the legislature. 
Because it was through your loyal co-opera- 
tion that this result was brought about, we 
write to thank you most heartily, and for your 
encouragement in future campaigns to tell 
you something about the events of this one. 

People doubt sometimes whether letters to 
legislators amount to anything. Let all such 
note the following facts: Our mines bill, after 
passing the House almost unanimously, was 
sent to the Special Committee’ of the Senate, 
(but) that committee voted it down. On that 
same day you received our circular announc- 
ing that the time had come to write to your 
senators. During the next four days, letters 


poured in on the Senate, at the close of which 
time the Committee met again and reported 


the bill out. It passed the Senate the next 
day unanimously. There is not the slightest 
doubt that your letters saved the day. 

For reasons which we can not fathom, an 
influential group in the Senate was opposed to 
any child labor legislation whatever this year. 
But so many thousands of you—literally so— 
put yourselves on record as believing that 


our three bills were needed, that your wishes © 


could not be entirely ignored. Hence the 
passage of this one bill. By its enactment, 
boys under sixteen years of age will no longer 
be allowed to work inside of coal mines. 
About 1200 boys will thus be protected who 
are now employed in this extremely dangerous 
occupation, where ‘death lurks in the dark 
behind or hides in the rock before.’ 

The bill was lost which aimed to shield 
young boys from the indescribable temptations 
to immorality which the night messenger 
service presents, and the glass manufacturers 
once more défeated the so-called Glass Excep- 
tion Bill—the bill which would have repealed 
the special provision in our law which allows 
boys of fourteen or fifteen to work all night 
‘ in this particular industry. 

Nevertheless, the progress which these two 
bills made is full of encouragement for a 
victory in I9I3. 

The bills were introduced in the House on 
February 21st, but the days went on and the 
non-action by the committee seemed to con- 
firm the general rumor at Harrisburg that the 
mines bill was the only one that would be 
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reported favorably. This forced an entire 
change in our plans. We had the names of 
five thousand persons who had promised to 
help when the right time should come... 
so we gave the word in our circular of April 
15th. For.three days child labor became the 
talk of the House lobby. Some representa- 
tives received letters literally by the armful. 
What was the result? On April 19th, two 
days after these letters began to come in, the 
committee met and reported both bills favor- 
ably—even the ‘glass exception’ bill. 

We had hardly dared to hope for a favor- 
able vote on that bill. Never before, in the 
four sessions of the legislature at which it had 
been considered by the Committee on Manu- 
factures, had it been favorably reported, with 
the sole exception of the session of 1909, 
when the glass manufacturers were not in- 
formed about the bill and did not oppose it 
before the committee. This year the glass 


_ manufacturers had been given a special hear- 


ing to protest against it, at which their repre- 
sentatives had the strong support of the gen- 
eral Association of Manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania. But the bill was reported by the 
committee, and subsequently passed by the 
House almost unanimously, as a direct result 
of your expressions of opinion.. As one mem- 
ber of the House expressed it a little later: 
‘Nothing on earth could stop these bills from 
going through the House now.’ 

The night messenger bill had been opposed 
before the committee by the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph Companies on _ the 
ground that the age limit we had fixed for 
night work, twenty-one years, the same as the 
New York law, was too high. They an- 
nounced that they were not opposed to an 
eighteen-year limit. The bill was accordingly 
changed by the committee so as to require 
only an eighteen-year age limit. In this form 
it passed the House almost unanimously. 

But the Senate was in every way less re- 
sponsive to public opinion than the House. 
Both the night messenger and the glass: excep- 
tion bills were referred in that. body to the 
Judiciary Special Committee, where they were 
defeated,” 

2. There are 1100 “ child-laborers ” of 14 
and.15 years of age in the City of Lan- 
caster, lawfully employed in industrial and 
manufacturing occupations, in cotton 
and silk mills, umbrella and candy factories, 
machine works and tobacco factories, de- 
partment stores and box factories, etc. 

But these figures do not include the large 
number of child-laborers of all ages, many 
of them much younger, outside the City 
limits, in Lancaster County, engaged in 
agriculture, of whom there must be many 
hundreds more. ; 

Nor do they include the scores of chil- 
dren 14 years of age and under, who 
work out of school hours, or even while 
they are still too young to go to school,— 
such as those who pick tobacco for many 
hours of the day in their homes, and news- 
boys, and boys who work in bowling alleys 
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until late at night, and little children on the 
stage—for unfortunately children of any 
age are allowed to act upon the stage in the 
State of Pennsylvania. But I have said 
enough, I hope, to arouse your interest in 
what Felix Adler calls this “holy war,” 
and to make you want to do your share of 
fighting for other people’s children as you 
would for your own if they did not have 
the privileges they are fortunate enough to 
enjoy. 

“And their cry came up unto God by 
reason of the bondage.” 

We are appalled at the terrible loss of 
life that went down with the great steam- 
ship. We are appalled because the loss 
came all at once and suddenly, and upon 
the extremes of rich and poor alike. 

But the day will come, and soon, I hope, 
when we shall be appalled at the vastly 
greater loss of life, and at the vastly greater 
number of lives that are being sacrificed 
among us every day, through unjust child- 
labor laws, and through the disregard of 
human life for greater dividends and 
luxuries. 

Shall the Church of Jesus Christ sit 
supinely by, and let these things go on, 
and make no protest or effort to arouse 
public sentiment to change them? 

Are you not sometimes tempted to ask, 
“What is the Christian Church for, any- 
way?” And are you not sometimes tempted 
to answer, “For nothing apparently but 
harmless talk, and pleasing sentiment. Its 
duty is to keep its hands off the vital 
problems of the day!” 

But the children’s cry comes up unto 
God by reason of the bondage, and He will 
not wait for us forever! 


ait 


IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





a very interesting paper on “ What 
We 


Might Learn from German 
Schools,” Mr. Edward Spaulhroofd dis- 
cusses several matters that have especial 
significance for American school teachers. 

e says: 

“Our arrangement of making a prepara- 
tion period precede, if possible, every reci- 
tation, would not appear to a German edu- 
cator the ideal one from a pedagogical 
point of view. A lesson learned for only 
an hour cannot stick in a boy’s mind as 
long as one learned the night before and 
then given a cursory review just before the 
recitation. We forget, besides, that the 
preparation plus the recitation period con- 
stitutes too long a time for a youthful mind 
to devote to one subject and wonder that a 
boy comes to class with flagging interest, 
irresponsive at the beginning and abso- 
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lutely listless at the end of the hour. And, 
finally, supposing a boy does not need the 
whole period for his preparation, does he 
review his lesson or study some other sub- 
ject? Very rarely, I should think; gener- 
ally he will consider the time thus gained 
as his own and fritter it away in idleness. 
And so the preparation period, besides be- 
ing unpedagogical, will also prove very un- 
economical of the boy’s time and detri- 
mental to his habits of industry. 

“The schedules of German schools are 
arranged with a view to changing more 
rapidly from one subject to another, thus 
providing for that variety which the youth- 
ful mind craves, and also on the principle 
that the harder subjects, such as mathe- 
matics and grammar, which require more 
concentrated attention, are put at the 
earlier hours of the day when the mind is 
fresh, to be followed by history, the read- 
ing of Latin, French, or English authors, 
and, finally, at the end of the schoolday by 
the wholly technical subjects, such as 
drawing, singing, and gymnastics, 

“The aim of the German teacher is also 
to teach as much as possible in class, espe- 
cially in the lower forms, and to reduce as 
much as possible all outside work. He is 
assisted in this by a class-room well 
equipped with desks in which the boys can 
keep all their schoolbooks together with 
writing material, so that they can be set 
to do written work at any time under 
proper conditions. It is true that there are 
not as many blackboards as in an Ameri- 
can class-room; but the German teacher 
prefers to appeal to the ear rather than to 
the eye, to the head rather than to the 
fingers. 

“In this connection I cannot refrain 
from speaking of the German readers. I 
wish some one would make a thorough 
study of the German reader. I have only 
time to mention a few points. The most 
famous reader, the one that led the way, 
was Phillip Whackernagel’s, which forty 
years ago was used in practically all Ger- 
man schools. It was in three parts, for the 
lower, middle, and higher classes respec- 
tively. Now they have been so enlarged 
(but always on his lines) that they are 
published in six parts, one for Sexta, 
Quinta, and so through all the six classes 
of the higher schools. They are generally 
edited by one head editor in collaboration 
with a number of experienced schoolmen. 
They contain, besides poetry and literature, 
extracts from all sorts of writers, historical, 
biographical, mythological, legendary, from 
works on botany, zoology, astronomy and 
all other sciences, extracts that are apt to 
illuminate subjects treated in school and 
extracts that introduce subjects that can- 
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not find a place anywhere else in the school 
curriculum. The teacher is supposed to be 
sufficiently conversant with all subjects 
treated to explain them, to enlarge on them, 
and to connect them with any other branch 
of study to which they are related. These 
readers, you see, are meant to give unity to 
a boy’s mental acquisitions, and also to 
make him feel that as all knowledge comes 
to him through his mother tongue, so its 
knowledge, use, and mastery are the aim 
of all the other studies that he pursues. 
‘The Vernacular’ is the center of all in- 
struction.” 


_— 
ae 


THE TEACHERS OF MANKIND. 





LORD BROUGHAM. 


There is nothing which the adversaries 
of improvement are more wont to make 
themselves merry with than what is termed 
the “march of intellect;” and here I will 
confess, that I think, as far as the phrase 
goes, they are right. It is a very absurd, 
because a very incorrect, expression. It is 
little calculated to describe’ the operation 
in question. It does not picture an image 
at all resembling the proceedings of the 
true friends of mankind. It much more 


resembles the progress of the enemy of all 
improvement. 

The conqueror moves in a march. He 
stalks onward with the “pride, pomp, and 


circumstance of war”—banners flying, 
shouts rending the air, guns thundering, 
and martial music pealing, to drown the 
shrieks of the wounded and the lamenta- 
tions for the slain. 

Not thus the school-master, in his peace- 
ful vocation. He meditates and prepares 
in secret the plans which are to bless man- 
kind; he slowly gathers round him those 
who are to further their execution; he 
quietly, though firmly, advances in his 
humble path, laboring steadily, but calmly, 
till he has opened to the light all the re- 
cesses of ignorance, and torn up by the 
roots all the weeds of vice. 

His is a progress not to be compared with 
anything like a march; but it leads to a far 
more brilliant triumph, and to laurels more 
imperishable, than the destroyer of his 
species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 
Such men—men deserving the glorious 
title of Teachers of Mankind—I have 
found laboring conscientiously, though per- 
haps obscurely, in their blessed vocation, 
wherever I have gone. 

I have found them, and shared their fel- 
lowship, among the daring, the ambitious, 
the ardent, the indomitably active French; 
I have found them among the persevering, 
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resolute, industrious Swiss; I have found 
them among the laborious, the warm- 
hearted, the enthusiastic Germans; I have 
found them among the high-minded but 
enslaved Italians; and in our own country, 
God be thanked, their number everywhere 
abounds, and is every day increasing. 

Their calling is high and holy; their 
fame is the property of nations; their re- 
nown will fill the earth in after ages, in 
proportion as it sounds not far off in their 
own times. Each one of these great teach- 
ers of the world, possessing his soul in 
peace, performs his appointed course, 
awaits in patience the fulfillment of the 
promises, and resting from his labors, be- 
queaths his memory to the generation whom 
his works have blessed, and sleeps under 
the humble but not inglorious epitaph, 
commemorating “one in whom mankind 
lost a friend, and no man got rid of an 
enemy.” 


aliens 
<> 





FACTS. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


“Now, what I want is Facts. Teach 
these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant noth- 
ing else. You can only form the minds of 
reasoning animals upon Facts; nothing else 
will ever be of any service to them. This 
is the principle on which I bring up my 
own children, and this is the principle on 
which I bring up these children. Stick to 
Facts, sir! In this life we want nothing 
but Facts, sir; nothing but Facts!” The 
speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the 
third grown person present, all backed a 
little, and swept with their eyes the inclined 
plane of little vessels then and there ar- 
ranged in order, ready to have imperial 
gallons of facts poured into them until they 
were full to the brim. ; 

Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of reali- 
ties. A man of facts and calculations. A 
man who proceeds upon the principle that 
two and two are four, and nothing over, 
and who is not to be talked into allowing 
for anything over. Thomas Gradgrind, sit 
—peremptorily Thomas—Thomas_ Grad- 
grind. With a rule and pair of scales, and 
the multiplication table always in his pocket, 
sir, ready to weigh and measure any parcel 
of human nature, and tell you exactly what 
it comes to. It is a mere question of 
figures, a case of simple arithmetic. You 
might hope to get some other nonsensical 
belief into the head of George Gradgrind, 
or Augustus Gradgrind, or John Grad- 
grind, or Joseph Gradgrind (all suppositi- 
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tious, non-existing persons), but into the 
head of Thomas Gradgrind—no, sir! 

In such terms Mr. Gradgrind. always 
mentally introduced himself, whether to his 
private circle of acquaintance, or to the 
public in general. In such terms, no doubt, 
substitutine the words “boys and girls” 
for “sir,’ Thomas Gradgrind now pre- 
sented Thomas Grandgrind to the little 
pitchers before him, who were to be filled 
so full of facts. Indeed, as he eagerly 
sparkled at them from the cellarage before 
mentioned, he seemed a kind of cannon 
loaded to the muzzle with facts, and pre- 
pared to blow them clean out of the regions 
of childhood at one discharge. He seemed 
a galvanizing apparatus, too, charged with 
a grim mechanical substitute for the tender 
young imaginations that were to be stormed 
away. 

“Girl number twenty,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind, squarely pointing with his square 
forefinger. “I don’t know that girl. Who 
is that girl?” 

“Sissy Jupe, sir,” explained number 
twenty, blushing, standing up, and courtesy- 
ing. 

“Sissy is not a name,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind. “Don’t call yourself Sissy. Call 
yourself Cecelia.” 

“Tt’s father as calls me Sissy, sir,” re- 
turned the young girl in a trembling voice, 
and with another courtesy. 

“Then he has no business to do it,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind. “Tell him he mustn’t. 
Cecelia Jupe. Let me see. What is your 
father?” 

“He belongs to the horse-riding, if you 
please, sir.” 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off 
the objectionable calling with his hand. 

“We don’t want to know anything about 
that, here. You mustn’t tell us about that, 
here. Your father breaks horses, don’t 
he?” 

“If you please, sir, when they can get 
any to break, they do break horses in the 
ring, sir.” 

“You mustn’t tell us about the ring, 
here. .Very well, then. Describe your 
father as a horsebreaker. He doctors sick 
horses, I dare say?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Very well, then. He is a veterinary 
surgeon, a farrier, and horsebreaker. Give 
me your definition of a horse.” 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest 
alarm by the demand.) 

“Girl number twenty unable to define a 
horse!” said Mr. Gradgrind, for the gen- 
eral behoof of all the little pitchers. “ Girl 
number twenty possessed of no Facts, in 
reference to one of the commonest of ani- 
mals! Some boy’s definition of a horse. 
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Bitzer, yours.” The square finger, moving 
here and there, lighted suddenly on Bitzer, 
perhaps because he chanced to sit in the 
same ray of sunlight which, darting in at 
one of the bare windows of the intensely 
whitewashed room, irradiated Sissy. 
“Bitzer,” said Thomas Gradgrind, “your 
definition of a horse.” 

“Quadruped. Gramnivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four 
eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat 
in the spring; in marshy countries sheds 
hoofs too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to be 
shod with iron. Age known by marks in 
the mouth.” Thus (and much more) 
Bitzer. 

“Now, girl number twenty,” said Mr. 
Gradgrind, “you know what a horse is.” 
She courtesied again, and would have 
blushed deeper, if she could have blushed 
deeper than she had blushed all this time. 

The third gentleman now stepped forth. 
A mighty man at cutting and drying, he 
was; a government officer; in his way (and 
in most other people’s too) a professed 
pugilist; always in training, always with a 
system to force down the general throat 
like a bolus, always to be heard of at the 
bar of his little public office, ready to fight 
all England. 

“Very well,” said this gentleman, briskly 
smiling and folding his arms. “That’s a 
horse. Now, let me ask you, girls and 
boys, would you paper a room with repre- 
sentations of horses?” After a pause, one- 
half of the children cried in chorus, “ Yes, 
sir!” Upon which the other half, seeing 
in the gentleman’s face that yes was wrong, 
cried out in a chorus, “No, sir!” as the 
custom is in those examinations. 

“Of course, no. Why wouldn’t you?” 
A pause. One.corpulent, slow boy, with a 
wheezy manner of breathing, ventured to 


_ answer, “ Because he wouldn’t paper a room 


at all, but would paint it.” 

“You must paper it,” cried the gentle- 
man, rather warmly. 

“You must paper it,” said Thomas Grad- 
grind, “whether you like it or not. Don’t 
tell us you wouldn’t paper it. What do 
you mean, boy?” 

“T’ll explain to you, then,” said the gen- 
tleman, after another and dismal pause, 
“why you wouldn’t paper a room with rep- 
resentations of horses. Do you ever see 
horses walking up and down the sides of 
rooms in reality—in fact? Do you?” 
“Yes, sir!” from one half. “No, sir,” 
from the other. 

“Of course, no,” said the gentleman, 
with an indignant look at the wrong half. 
“Why, then, you are not to see anywhere, 
what you don’t see in fact; you are not to 
have anywhere what you don’t have in 
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fact. What is called taste, is only another 
name for fact.” Thomas Gradgrind nodded 
his approbation. 

“This is a new principle, a discovery, a 
great discovery,” said the gentleman. 
“Now, I'll try you again. Suppose you 
were going to carpet a room, would you 
use a carpet having a representation of 
flowers upon it?” There being a general 
conviction by this time that “No, sir!” 
was always the right answer to this gentle- 
man, the chorus of noes was very strong. 
Only a few feeble stragglers said yes; 
among them Sissy Jupe. 

“Girl number twenty,” said the gentle- 
man, smiling, in the calm strength of 
knowledge. Sissy blushed, and stood up. 

“So you would carpet your room—or 
your husband’s room, if you were a grown 
woman, and had a husband—with repre- 
sentations of flowers, would you?” said 
the gentleman. “Why would you?” 

“If you please, sir, I am very fond of 
flowers,” returned the girl. 

“ And is that why you would put tables 
and chairs upon them, and have people 
walking over them with heavy boots?” 

“It wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They 
wouldn’t crush and wither, if you please, 
sir. They would be the pictures of what 
was very pretty and pleasant, and I would 
fancy ”— 

“Ay, ay, ay! but you musn’t fancy,” 
cried the gentleman, quite elated by com- 
ing so happily to his point. “That’s it! 
You are never to fancy.” 

“You are not, Cecelia Jupe,” Thomas 
Gradgrind solemnly repeated, “to do any- 
thing of that kind.” 

“Fact, fact, fact!” said the gentleman. 
And “ fact, fact, fact!” repeated Thomas 
Gradgrind. 

“You are to be in all things regulated 
and governed,” said the gentleman, “ by 
Fact. We hope to have before long, a 
board of Fact, composed of commissioners 
of Fact, who will force the people to be a 
people of Fact, and of nothing but Fact. 
You must discard the word fancy alto- 
gether. You have nothing to do with it. 
You are not to have, in any object of use 
or comment, what would be a contradic- 
tion of Fact. You don’t walk upon flowers 
in Fact; you cannot be allowed to walk 
upon flowers in carpets. You don’t find 
‘that foreign birds and butterflies come and 
perch upon our crockery; you cannot be 
permitted to paint foreign birds and butter- 
flies upon your crockery. You never meet 
with quadrupeds going up and down the 
walls; you must not have quadrupeds rep- 
resented upon walls. You must use,” said 
the gentleman, “for all these purposes, 
combinations and modifications (in primary 
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colors) of mathematical figures which are 
susceptible of proof and demonstration. 
This is the new discovery. This is fact. 
This is taste.” 

The girl courtesied, and sat down. She 
was very young, and she looked as if she 
were frightened by the matter of fact pros- 
pect the world afforded. 

“Now, if Mr. M’Choakumchild,” said 
the gentleman, “will proceed to give his 
first lesson here, Mr. Gradgrind, I shall be 
happy, at your request, to observe his mode 
of procedure.”. Mr. Gradgrind was much 
obliged. “Mr. M’Choakumchild, we only 
wait for you.” 

So, Mr. M’Choakumchild began in his 
best manner. He and some one hundred 
and forty other schoolmasters, had been 
lately turned at the same time, in the same 
factory, on the same principles, like so 
many pianoforte legs. He had been put 
through an immense variety of paces, and 
had answered volumes of head-breaking 
questions. Orthography, etymology, syn- 
tax, and prosody, biography, astronomy, 
geography, and general cosmography, the 
sciences of compound proportion, algebra, 
land surveying and leveling, vocal music, 
and drawing from models, were all at the 
ends of his ten chilled fingers. He knew 
all about all the Watersheds of all the world 
(whatever they are), and all the histories 
of all the peoples, and all the names of all 
the rivers and mountains, and all the pro- 
ductions, manners, and customs of all the 
countries, and all their boundaries, and 
bearings on the two and thirty points of 
the compass. : Ah, rather overdone, 
M’Choakumchild. If he had only learnt 
a little less, how infinitely better he might 
have taught much more! 


lite 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL LINE. 








AST spring, a French journalist, Ernest 
Gaubert, published a symposium re- 
garding “The most beautiful line in the 
French language.” Several distinguished 
scholars and members of the French Acad- 
emy participated, and the result of their 
joint efforts was a really brilliant collection 
of literary gems. 

Now a circular letter looking to the for- 
mation of a similar list of opinion from 
eminent American. authors and publicists 
has been sent out by an American writer, 
R. T. House, who prints the results of his 
inquiry in The Book News Monthly. The 
majority of the replies, he tells us, are at- 
tempts to comply with his request, but some 
are serious discussions of the futility of 
such efforts. It is curious, if nothing more, 
he thinks, to note the chief differences be- 
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tween the French list and its American 
counterpart. The Frenchman says: “ The 
most beautiful line in the French language 
is —” and the line follows. M.. Emile 
Faguet, the critic, even assures us that “the 
most beautiful line in existence is —.” The 
American is more likely to preface his line 
with “it seems to me that one of the most 
beautiful of many beautiful lines is per- 
haps —.” 

Another curious fact, Mr. House contin- 
ues, is that the American list has six quota- 
tions from the Bible, and the French list 
has none. “If we assume,” he declares, 
“that the average French literary man 
knows little of the Book of Books, or cares 
little for it, we must, on the other hand, 
allow him more familiarity with his great 
classic writers or more affection for them. 
For Corneille is quoted as frequently as 
the Americans quote the Bible, and Racine 
and Victor Hugo appear several times, 
whereas numbers of the American con- 
tributions come from very obscure sources, 
and even Shakespeare is not so general a 
favorite as one might expect.” Almost all 
the French quotations are in verse, while 
several of the English suggestions are in 
prose. The two collections, Mr. House re- 
marks, are alike in that different contrib- 
utors have widely different ideas of the sort 
of beauty in a line that merits such prefer- 
ence. “ With some it is melody of ‘sound; 
with others, charm of suggestion; some are 
caught by moral significance. 

Ex-President Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 


’ vard University, declares: “I do not know 


the English line which has appealed to me 
most strongly ”; and Prof. L. A. Sherman, 
of the University of Nebraska, expresses 
himself in very similar terms: “I am not 
sure that I could fix on any one of a score 
of sayings as appealing to me most strongly. 
Such an experience, supreme for the mo- 
ment, is likely to give way to another even 
more compelling.” Cardinal Gibbons ap- 
propriately goes to the Bible and singles out 
a Beatitude: “ Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the children of 
God.” Dr. W. H. Carruth, the Kansas pro- 
fessor-poet, makes the same selection ; while 
Prof. Curtis Hidden Page, of Northwestern 
University, reverts to Genesis and finds 
transcendent beauty in that which was to 
be “the life of men”: And God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light. Shake- 
speare is represented only slenderly in the 
responses. Bishop William A. Quayle, a 
nature-lover, prefers: 


O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes above a bed of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. 


Keats is the favorite of many. Madison 
Cawein selects: 
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Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The late Father John B. Tabb, whose 
courage in affliction was no less admirable 
than his poetic talent, repeats from the 
“Ode to the Nightingale”: 


+. magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn. 


Clinton Scollard cites the famous line: 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox finds the supremest beauty 
in a line from Milton’s sonnet: “ They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 

Edith M. Thomas discovers her favorite 
in an almost unknown writer: 

“There are many ‘the most beautiful 
verses. One that I have long treasured is 
as follows: “Ah, how the years exile us 
into dreams.” Edmund Vance Cooke is 
haunted by a phrase from Tennyson: “ The 
moan of doves in immemorial elms.” 

Of the prose quotations, that selected by 
Edwin Markham is particularly striking: 
“* Some arrive; a glorious few; many must 
be lost, go down with the floating wreck 
which they took for land.’ (Thomas Car- 
lyle.) This saying, in its pathos and 
power, seems to me to surpass all other 
sayings in the literature of the world. That 
last clause—‘ which they took for land ’— 
who can measure the depth of its signifi- 
cance? In those five. fateful words we 
plunge into the Bottomless.” 

The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
Kansas, casts his vote for the conclusion of 
“The Gettysburg Address”: . . . that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 

Finally, Professor F, N. Scott, of the 
University of Michigan, finds surpassing 
beauty in the admonition from Emerson’s 
essay on “ Self-Reliance”: Trust thyself. 
Every heart vibrates to that iron string. 


_ 


THE GREAT GAME. 








LD Sam Fessenden, of Connecticut, 
used to say that heaven hates a quit- 
ter. Public opinion is prompt to condemn 
any man who starts to play the greatest 
game of all and then changes his mind and 
puts his fingers in his ears and runs. It 
seems the rankest, unforgivable desertion. 
For it always means that someone else 
must redouble his energies, to fill the place 
ourselves should occupy. 

We are not meant to play the game just 
so long as there is fun in it, as little chil- 
dren are prone to do: we are supposed to 
keep it up whether to the bitter or to the 
better end. We may get strength where 
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we can: sometimes when we are just at the 
last of our resources seemingly, it will 
come from somewhere in an upholding 
reinforcement and fill our lives like new, 
rejuvenating blood entering the arteries. 
We are never so near exhaustion as we 
think we are. And our strength may come 
out of another’s weakness. Women who 
have been fragile invalids have given a 
mighty impulse to great causes, a new 
heart of stalwartness to living and doing 
men. Men who have been crippled and 
enfeebled have had spirits that shone out 
like battle-lanterns held aloft; though their 
lives were broken in half, their bodies 
crumpled, their purpose was dauntless. 

If one were a solo performer in this 
world, a second Adam delving at the roots 
of the Eden-tree alone, there might not 
exist so cogent a reason for continuing to 
try to do the best we can whatever hard 
circumstance attends the onward pathway. 
But we never can live to ourselves. The 
deepest hermit’s den in the most inaccessible 
rocky eyrie cannot snap the infrangible tie 
that binds us to our work, our destiny, our 
duty and our human affectionate relation- 
ships. “He setteth the solitary in fami- 
lies”; beyond the small group that lives at 
the same number on the same street with 
you is the human family in which you can- 
not cancel your membershin or refuse to 
pay your dues. There is a religious order 
in Tibet whose devotees live underground, 
with a flat rock shoved back once a day 
for bread. These wilful shut-ins think that 
they are thus in the earth and not of it; 
that in their living tomb they are dead to 
the vital obligations they renounced when 
they foreswore the light of day. But none 
can bury himself where the still, small 
voices are inaudible, in theis reminder of 
our human interdependence; as long as we 
live, and after we die to live again, the law 
inexorable stands that “the whole creation 
travaileth together,” and what one does is 
for the weal or woe of every one. 

If there were only impersonal reasons 
for ordering the conduct of our lives aright, 
we should be indifferent still more gener- 
ally to the great game. 


“But where I go your face goes, too, 
To watch lest I play false to you.” 


The aim of life is to please somebody. 


‘ You are not impoverished as long as it 


makes a difference to some one whether 
you are the poltroon or the happy warrior. 
That is the first motive power of the cor- 
poreal machine—the knowledge that action 
of a certain sort is expected by one who 
thinks better of you than you think of 
yourself. Without this instigation you 
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might not want to open you eyes to the 





morning sunlight; you might feel that the 
inane and futile bazaar of Vanity Fair 
girdled the world. You would rise to the 
day in a wearied, dispirited lethargy, or at 
least in the feeling that nothing made much 
difference. But there is always somebody 
who will be disappointed if you do not play 
the game, whether or not you know who it 
is. 

If the sense of failure sits heavily on 
your spirit, you would be surprised to 
know how many of those apparently care- 
less and jaunty are weighed down by the 
same conviction that they have been un- 
profitable servants. But to brood over that 
does no good, and leaves us finally in a 
morbid state with a slow fever of mental 
malaria sapping the energy we ought to 
put into the work at hand. The game it- 
self is always worth while, whatever we 
think about it. If only we could stand off 
at long range, and see how small we are, 
how large it is! We are such creatures of 
circumstance that a very little thing suf- 
fices to deflect the keel of our frail shallop 
into the back-water or the marginal eddies 
of the main current of the river of life. 
Our little cockleshell is upset by any unto- 
ward ripple that comes out from the shore 
or from some larger passing craft amid- 
stream. 

We are too easily frightened. We find 
objections. We imagine the lions in the 
way. We keep thinking back to the last 
mistake we made, instead of living it down. 
“Forget it!” even though it is slang, is a 
very good battle-cry. Fear and doubt are 
the shackles and handcuffs of action. Let 
us discard all such clogs, weights, hin- 
drances and handicaps, and play the game. 
—The Ledger. 


—e 
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A WASHINGTON MEMORIAL. 





I he over the audience the portrait of 

Washington stared one in the face. 
Every boy and girl had a programme, and 
from its outer page the Gilbert Stuart 
picture of the Father of his Country 
looked out in benignant calm. The holders 
of the programme were of all ages and 
sizes; the row of youngsters in the front 
seats being probably eight, while farther 
back the high school lad and lass prevailed. 
The Heminway prizes, awarded in Boston 
every year on Washington’s Birthday in 
the historic Old South Church, are offered 
only to graduates of the Boston High and 
Latin Schools of the classes of the two 
preceding years; but all sorts of children 
from the grammar grades come too to take 
part in the patriotic exercises. Besides, 
the Old South History Club chooses its 
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members from among the successful essay- 
ists, and this introduces a grown-up ele- 
ment which is as enthusiastic as the rest. 
The ushers were Old South History Club 
members, and the orchestra, playing away 
manfully at the overture from “ Semira- 
mide,” was a high school orchestra. 

Yet the youthful audience was hardly a 
Yankee one. Here, in the very center of 
New England history, its inheritors were 
Slav and Hebrew, Irish and Polish and 
Italian. The little red school-house may 
be full of Yankee boys and girls, but the 
Boston schools are not, to judge from the 
crowded rows of sleek black heads. There 
were few children with eye-glasses, and 
many with chewing-gum. But when it 
comes to American history, there is no 
lack of interest or knowledge among them. 
The subjects that day were not obvious and 
easy ones. There were two of them, each 
with a first and second prize offered. The 
first subject was “The Railroads West of 
the Mississippi in their Origin and Devel- 
opment.” The second was “The Attitude 
of France toward America in the Civil 
War.” 

When the name of the first-prize winner, 
“Tsaac E. Simons,” was read, there was 
much applause as a dark-haired lad came 
forward, and the speaker explained further 
that this was the winner of the second prize 
last year. The second prize was won by a 
girl who was not present, being ignorant, 
of course, that she was a prize-winner, but 
‘her sister hastened down from the gallery 
and received it for her proudly. Two boys 
one with a most Hibernian name, won the 
two prizes for the second subject; and after 
they had come up and received them amid 
much hand-clapping, all the contestants, 
successful or otherwise, were asked to re- 
main and meet the Old South History Club 
in a side room, after the meeting was over, 
and become acquainted. 

The oration, by a well-known and de- 
lightful Boston speaker, himself a descen- 
dant of Paul Revere, was on “ Washington 
as a Man.” It is hard for American chil- 
dren, in a way, to think of Washington 
except as a historical lay figure, especially 
with the cherry-tree story to go upon. The 
Spectator never had the feeling in his 
youth that the immortal George was quite 
human, any more than Alfred the Great, 
and confesses that he had a certain preju- 
dice against both of them. But in the Old 
South, where the contemporaries of Wash- 
ington gathered and harangued, where 
Warren climbed in at the high back win- 
dow to speak to the crowd below, and 
where Adams and Revere and Hancock and 
the rest were familiar figures, it was very 
human to hear about the fiery temper of 
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the great Virginian, and his hardly won 
patience under a myriad difficulties, and 
his embarrassed modesty in the face of 
praise, and his dislike of show. 

But when the orchestra played, and there 
was a clarinet solo by a Greek boy, the 
attention was deeper still. One dark-eyed 
Italian of about twelve kept marking the 
time with his forefinger, following the 
leader of the orchestra with rapt interest. 
After the solo the orchestra went on with 
a Volkslieder Kranz, a delightful medley 
of national airs—the “ Wacht am Rhein,” 
the “ Marseillaise,” “ Yankee Doodle,” the 
Portuguese Hymn, the Austrian national 
anthem; and at last “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung by all the audience, 
regardless of race or nationality, as one 
man. One boy hung over the seat behind 
the players, where just his head and 
shoulders could be seen, like a Raphael 
cherub, and never stirred until the last 
note had died away and the celebration was 
over. To call such youthful citizens 
“aliens” is to make a very fine distinction, 
surely. Were not the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, the Dutch and Swedes and Hugue- 
nots, aliens when they landed in the New 
World? And was it not an Italian who 
discovered America, anyhow? Where 
would George Washington have been if 
Columbus had not sailed? 

The Spectator met four more George 
Washington portraits a few days later. 
They were ranged on easels in front of a 
platform in the Art Museum, in a hall 
where casts of antique statues, huddled in 
the alcoves until wanted for the art stu- 
dents’ class, peeped out at the patriotic 
meeting that was being held by the George 
Washington Memorial Association. In 
order to stimulate interest in the subject, 
prizes had been offered to the students for 
the best copy of the Gilbert Stuart portrait 
in the Museum, and the four prize-winning 
pictures were on view. 

The Father of his Country is not likely 
to be forgotten. As one vivacious friend 
of the Spectator put it, “ George Washing- 
ton has done extremely well. He has 
Washington named after him, and the 
State of Washington besides, and the 
Monument, and a Birthday, and Mount 
Vernon—and what does he need another 
Memorial for?” On the other hand, the 
kind of memorial which this latest George 
Washington Association proposes is un- 
doubtedly needed on its own account, 
whether attached to Washington’s memory 
or not. Our capital city, unlike that of 
other countries, has no worthy meeting- 
place for the holding of congresses and 
conventions, National and international. 
The natural place for such great societies 
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to assemble is Washington, and the build- 
ing of a great Washington Memorial, with 
halls for conventions, and headquarters for 
National patriotic, scientific, educational, 
literary, and art organizations, would con- 
tribute materially toward the development 
of the Nation in every direction. A cen- 
tral site has been asked for from Congress, 
with good hopes of getting it, and half a 
million dollars has already been raised. 
George Washington buttons, shining in 
gold and color, with the head of Washing- 
ton and his autograph signature reproduced 
on each one, have been bought by over 
thirty-five thousand school-children over 
the country, so the speaker said, each child 
thus becoming a member of the Associa- 
tion. One of these portrait pins, with a 
certificate of membership, was given to 
each student competitor for the art prizes. 
There had been twenty-three copies made, 
and two girl students won the first and 
second prizes, two young men coming in 
for third prize and honorable mention. 
One of America’s greatest architects, 
after the presentation of the prizes, went 
on to speak of the architectural future of 
Washington. Although every other 
American city had been “planned in im- 
becility and worked out in stupidity,” Bos- 
ton had largely escaped, he declared, and 
Washington was a hopeful exception. The 
Spectator confesses to a sneaking fondness 
for sky-scrapers himself. But then he is 
an architectural ignoramus—and that Wash- 
ington is increasingly beautiful is a thing 
beyond doubt. The four placid faces of 
the Father of his Country seemed to look 
approval upon the artistic audience, and 
upon the architect’s dictum, “A great 
building is the most appropriate memorial 
for a great man.” May the parliament of 
men, the federation of the world, some day 
gather under the splendid roof of a mighty 
George Washington Memorial beside the 
Potomac !—“ Spectator” in Outlook. 


_ 
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SERMON BY A HORSE. 





YOUNG minister walked along a busy 
city street one raw November day. 
He was discouraged and embittered, be- 
cause he thought he was being overworked, 
and was not receiving the recognition he 
deserved. His mood was bitter and rebel- 
lious, a mood that is found among ministers 
perhaps as often as among other people. 
Out of the din of traffic there came to his 
ears the rumble of a heavily loaded dray 
and the sound of iron-shod hoofs striking 
the pavement. A dray, loaded with huge 
rolls of paper and drawn by a pair of mag- 
nificent bay horses, was coming briskly 
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up a slight rise in the street. The driver, 
a little wrinkled Irishman, crouched lazily 
on his seat, with the reins hanging loose 
from his fingers. The two splendid beasts, 
without a word or a touch from him, were 
doing their work with perfect intelligence 
and willingness. The minister paused upon 
the curb to watch them. 

Suddenly the horse nearest to him trod 
upon a slippery manhole cover, lost his 
footing, and went down on his side with a 
resounding crash. A quick gasp of pity 
came from the watchers on the sidewalk. 
But it was wasted pity. For before the 
dray had lost its headway, before the little 
old driver had gathered up his reins, the 
great horse, with a violent scramble, got to 
his feet again, and threw himself into his 
collar with an energy that threatened to 
tear the heavy harness off his back. 

As the dray topped the rise and rumbled 
round the corner, the minister turned 
slowly away. His eyes were moist and his 
heart humble. His impulse was to follow 
that horse all day, and learn his spirit of 
generous cooperation. And that night, as 
he knelt at his bedside, he prayed a strange 
prayer: 

“O God, make me like that horse. Teach 
me what You want me to do, and help me to 
want to do it without being driven. When 
I stumble, may I rise at once and pull all 
the harder to make up for lost time. Bless 
my life with a feeling of harmony and co- 
operation with Thyself. Amen.” 

The next Sunday morning he preached a 
sermon from the text, “ Henceforth I call 
you not servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth; but I have called 
you friends.” It was a good sermon. The 
people spoke to him very warmly about it 
after church. But the minister knew in his 
heart that the sermon really came from a 
great dumb brute that had never been to 
church in his life-—Youth’s Companion. 


ite 


GETTING A VOCABULARY. 





i. vocabularies of many girls badly 
_ heed expanding. Any girl who will 
notice how continually her companions say 
that a thing is “lovely” or “awful” or 
“too sweet for anything” will realize how 
few and vague are, for example, their terms 
of approval. 

Conversation with intellectual people, 
familiarity with good authors and progress 
in schooling should in time give you a vo- 
cabulary. But there is an easy and attrac- 
tive way besides to add to your stock of 
words. Buy a dictionary of synonyms. 
For fifty cents you can buy a volume large 
enough to keep you at work a year, yet 
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small enough to stay on your dressing- 
table for ready reference. 

Select a familiar word of daily use. 
Memorize its synonyms and note how each 
shades off into a new meaning which dis- 
tinguishes it from all the others. - 

Turn to the word “lovely.” Its syno- 
nyms are “amiable,” “pleasing,” “ charm- 
ing,” “delightful,” “enchanting,” “win- 
ning,” “ graceful,” “ admirable” and “ ador- 
able.” Study the particular meaning con- 
veyed by each. When you know them all 
you will not use at every instant the over- 
worked and_ generally inappropriate 
“lovely.” Ten minutes daily, while you 
are dressing, will give you a surprising 
number of such word groups. 

The writer knows a girl of sixteen who 
comes in from tennis, or pauses in her 
lessons and in her household tasks, to say 
to her mother, “ What word would you use 
here?” Then for a moment they talk. 
They discuss the synonyms, and, if they 
can, quote from good authors to mark their 
points; and mother and daughter alike are 
richer for this search of the right word. 

The girl is not a prig; she is a leader in 
all her school games. She can banter and 
make merry and eat fudge with her most 
heedless mates; but during the year that 
she has owned her dictionary of synonyms 
she has won a readiness and precision of 
speech that is already noticeable. The 
accomplishment is going to be priceless— 
no matter what her walk in life may be.— 
. Youth’s Companion. 


— 





PERILS OF NIGHT MESSENGER 
BOYS. 


See night messenger service carried on: 


by the great telegraph companies and 
by many local messenger companies “ fur- 
nishes more thieves and petty criminals 
than any one other occupation,” says Mayor 
Brand Whitlock, of Toledo. And a writer 
who knows the facts in the case is quoted 
as calling it “a blind-alley industry, with a 
gambling-den and a house of prostitution 
at this end and the bread-line and peniten- 
tiary at the other.” These strong state- 
ments are reenforced by the results of an 
investigation started about a year ago by 
the National Child Labor Committee, cov- 
ering 30 companies and 26 cities of seven 
States—the cities ranging in population 
from 50,000 up to New York’s 4,000,000. 
So appalling are the conditions uncovered 
that the legislatures in five States have 
taken the matter in hand. In New York a 
bill has already received the signature of 
the Governor which forbids the employ- 
ment of any person under twenty-one “as 





a messenger for a telegraph or messenger 
company in the distribution, transmission, 
or delivery of goods or messages before 
five o’clock in the morning or after ten 
o'clock in the evening of any day.” Mr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy explains in The Survey 
(New York) how this night messenger 
service has become “a device for the moral 
and physical destruction of boyhood”: 

“That the reader may understand the 
nature of forces affecting child life in the 
night messenger service, he must dismiss 
from his mind this popular picture of a 
small boy in uniform running at top speed 
to carry a telegram to its destination. This 
is a dominant feature of the day messenger 
service, but at night it plays a subsidiary 
part, and in the case of many local com- 
panies has no place whatever. In a large 
city in the Middle West the sign of one of 
the companies doing a national business 
announces ‘ Messengers Furnished Day or 
Night for any Kind of Service,’ and a New 
York ‘up-State’ city has an enterprising 
local company which proclaims on large 
calendars, ‘ We furnish boys to run errands 
or to do work of any kind. Single errands 
ten cents.’ One of their street agents, an 
under-sized boy of fourteen years, was 
eager at 10:30 at night to ‘show’ us the 
lowest resorts in the city, giving names and 
street addresses, which further investiga- 
tion proved to be shockingly accurate. 

“Among the duties of messenger boys 
reported by one of our investigators within 
the past six months, are mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Waiting on table; wheeling an 
invalid; buying a woman’s underwear in a 
department store; taking care of a baby; 
assisting a woman to dress; carrying busi- 
ness reports to distant cities; purchasing 
candy, flowers, cigars, and liquor; acting 
as house watchman in the absence of its 
owner; folding circulars and mailing in an 
office; acting as door-boy at a reception, 
and as escort on the street.” 

Mr. Lovejoy summarizes the indictment 
against the night messenger service under 
three heads: the menace to moral charac- 
ter, in the contact with vice; the obstacle 
to physical development in the unnatural 
hours of labor, and the effects of vicious 
habits; and the barrier to future usefulness, 
as the boy has but little chance to be pro- 
moted or to learn a trade. In fact, “the 
night messenger service is a blind alley, 
leaving the boy at the end of one year or 
five years as undeveloped as when he be- 
gar, having in the mean time absorbed his 
years, sapped his energy, blunted his sen- 
sibilities, and shattered his ideals.” At 
fourteen or sixteen the boys are doomed 
to enter the ranks of the unskilled—“ and 
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from the ranks of unskilled boys are re- 
cruited later the unemployed men.” 

But the great danger lies in the moral 
ruin of thousands of boys, boys who in the 
critical formative years of life are thrown 
into the most intimate contact with every 
conceivable form of vice. Mr. Leroy 
Scott, writing in the June Success, notes 
that while the day messenger boy runs the 
errands of necessary industry, “the night 
messenger has become the errand boy of 
immorality.” Legitimate business has 
closed its doors; “the office hours of vice 
are the night hours.” We are reminded 
that the messenger boy can be secured not 
only to perform some particular errand, but 
he can also be hired by the hour. More- 
over, the service is confidential, “no ques- 
tions are asked”: 

“The variety of vicious services these 
boys are called upon to render can not be 
enumerated, so long and varied is the list, 
so unprintable are the demands. But 
among the calls the night messengers re- 
ceive are to buy liquor for patrons after 
midnight or on Sundays, when it is illegal 
to sell liquor; calls to gambling-houses; 
calls to ‘show the town’ to strangers, 
which means to show the sights of the 
Tenderloin; to cary notes from prostitutes 
to their men friends; to carry food and 
drink from restaurants; to act as lady’s 
maid; to buy opium, morphin, and other 
drugs and to buy ‘knock-out drops’ which 
the women slip into the drink of the men 
—: propose to render unconscious and 
rob. 

The managers of the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph companies have agreed to 
cooperate with the Child Labor Commit- 
tee to the extent of favoring legislation 
forbidding the employment of boys under 
eighteen as night messengers, and to make 
strong efforts to discriminate between 
legitimate and illegitimate calls on their 
boys. 


ne 


GRADUATION DRESS. 





HOW and “style” and costly dress are 
too much in evidence on graduation 
Day. In some places this has come to be 
felt as a burden by parents who can ill 
afford it, with no profit to their children 
and school boards are outspoken against 
this vanity and extravagance. At a recent 
meeting in Philadelphia Supt. Brumbaugh 
expressed himself as greatly interested in 
the action of the School Board of Cincin- 
nati which declares that the graduation 
gowns of girls there must not cost more 
than four dollars because a pretty frock 
could be made up for $2.85. And they had 
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the figures to prove it. The doctor went 
the Cincinnati board one better with his 
suggestion that the Philadelphia Board of 
Education could furnish material and turn 
it over to the High School girls, who would 
get excellent experience in making up their 
dresses in the sewing classes. “ Of course,” 
he said, “the gowns would be the property 
of the Board of Education and could be 
rented to High School students each year 
at small cost. This manner of treating the 
question would no doubt call forth criticism 
from the community, and, in fact, the idea 
has never been taken up. Should parents, 
however, show any desire along this line, 
I have not the slightest doubt that the 
School Board would respond. This would 
give all graduates an equal show. At no 
graduation or other exercises connected 
with the closing of the school is there the 
slightest need for fancy dresses, carriages, 
white shoes, silk stockings, etc. These 
things make it necessary for poor parents, 
who have denied themselves many things 
that their daughter might have the benefit 
of an education, to make an outlay of 
money which they cannot afford. Set a 
simple standard, and have every one adhere 
to it; in fact, make it compulsory for them 
to do so. Many of the girls wear clothing 
which has cost $100 or more, and a girl who 
can afford only gingham feels mortified 
sitting next to her fellow student who wears 
the expensive finery. The idea of the pub- 
lic schools is to teach the true spirit of 
democracy. Surely this would be a valu- 
able lesson.” 





TALK TO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. 


HE talk of Dr. J. P. McCaskey to the 
High School boys at a banquet to the 
winning foot-ball team has been inquired 
for and is here given. He knows the High 
School of Lancaster through a life-time 
within its walls and can speak for it and of 
it as no one else from such personal expe- 
rience. His remarks were much as 
follows: 

Boys, how many of you know Abraham 
Lincoln’s favorite poem “Oh, Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” For 
many years all the boys of the high school 
knew it, many could give any one of its 
fourteen stanzas when called for; and not a 
few of us could recite it backward line for 
line as a memory test. You must do the 
unusual as if it were the commonplace, and 
this fine old poem may be an aid to that 
habit of mind. They say your unbroken 
series of victories—not even scored against 
—has given you “the big head,” and that 
you challenged “ F and M,” and were think- 
ing of hanging at your belt the scalp of 
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“U of P,” and after them the “ Tigers” 
of Princeton. Megacephalus is a funny 
malady. But I don’t think it has hit you 
nearly so hard as that. 

Just put your hand on your record and 
say, “It’s there to the credit of the high 
school.” That’s enough. You belong to a 
school that has a long and honorable his- 
tory. It has made some records, and out of 
it has come some of the best there is in 
Lancaster. It has been worth all its cost 
to the city many times over. Your good 
work is a part of that history. You ought 
to do just such work. That’s your business. 
None the less we cheer you to the echo 
when you have done it. 

The Lancaster high school has always 
been of some account. It was organized 
in 1849, one of the first of its class in Penn- 
sylvania. Now there are hundreds of high 
schools in the state. As a test of its gen- 
eral efficiency during all these years its 
West Point record affords some evidence. 
It is not easy to get into the Military Acad- 
emy, and of those that enter almost two- 
thirds fail to graduate. This school has 
sent up seven boys, one of whom did not 
enter. Of the six boys admitted five grad- 
uated with honorable rank; one resigned of 
his own accord, and not because of class 
standing. Of those who graduated—Van 
Camp, Mishler, Black, McCaskey and Davis 
—the third named who is now Col. Wm. M. 
Black, of the U. S. Engineers, an officer of 
wide reputation, has told me that his work 
in this high school enabled him to stand 
at the head of his class at the close of his 
first year. He made the top each succeed- 
ing year and graduated with the unusual 
record of “top man” for the entire four 
years of the course. I mention West 
Point simply for average record. Hun- 
dreds of our boys have gone out into col- 
lege and have reflected credit upon the 
school from which they came; and thou- 
sands of them have gone into business, pro- 
fessional and mechanical pursuits, and are 
contributing all the while to the best life 
of the community, wherever they may dwell. 
Some of these men are here to-night. 
_ While the school has always made good 
in the ordinary routine it has nearly always 
been doing something unusual. We used 
to look to the heavens, and for many years 
had our splendid list of one hundred lead- 
ing stars and constellations, all of which 
were located and identified, and some of 
which many boys of those days have not yet 
forgotten. For a generation the boys 
scoured the neighboring country with their 

tanizing cans and brought in a wealth 
of specimens for class and for individual 
analysis, They named from practical anal- 
ysis and knew at sight very many of our 
native plants and trees. So there came to 





them that open eye towards nature and that 
glad heart, from sunny bank and stream 
and wide-extended landscape, that mean so 
much to our growing human life. Our 
good memory work, for a decade or longer, 
on each recurring Tuesday morning when 
two or three new things in prose and verse 
that had been learned during the preceding 
week were to be considered, recited and 
written without reference to the book, gave 
the school such a stock of best things in 
prose and poetry that we could at times 
have spent the entire day in repeating from 
memory these choicest things in literature. 
We had also our fine musical entertain- 
ments, our spring and fall arbor days, our 
delightful Christmas programmes, our out- 
of-town excursions to the great cities, all 
of which were unusual but of the life of the 
School. Now interest in foot-ball is every- 
where alive, in high school, academy, and 
college, and the unusual thing to-day in the 
good old school is your foot-ball work, 
which we commemorate to-night. 

We’ve always had boys of the same quick 
wit, tough fiber, and grim purpose. It is a 
sturdy breed we have in Lancaster, born of 
a half-dozen or more of the strongest peo- 
ples of Europe who, in the early days, came 
together here in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Swede and Hollander, Swiss and German, 
Welshman and Irishman, Hebrew and Eng- 
lishman, Huguenot and Scotchman, includ- 
ing many thousand Scotch-Irishmen—no 
less a Scot than the Highlander himself— 
among the most virile people of them all. 
Nowhere else in America has there been a 
chance on any large scale for such a com- 
posite ancestry. We are most fortunate in 
this. The boys ought to make good and 
they do; and we congratulate them upon it. 

I think, if Professor Weller had under- 
taken, at almost any time within the past 
sixty years, to coach a high school team, 


under the spur of a general interest in foot-. 
ball like the present, he would simply have. 


duplicated your brilliant record—for the 
stuff out of which to make his team has 


always been here. The school has always. 


had it. It is in the community. 

Is it a good thing—this strenuous foot- 
ball? Ask President Apple or Rev. Mr. 
Twombly, who are with us to-night, both 
eminent for moral, intellectual and spiritual 
force and influence—in part beyond all 
question, because of the vigor of their en- 
thusiasm for football in their college days. 
Both Spartan and Athenian are upon the 
average team, but the men of whom I speak, 
and their kind, are Athenian not merely 
Spartan. The latter stops too often with 
strength and skill and the courage that 
dares all to win success, which may at 
times be unfairly won. He is coarse and 
rude, and brutal on occasion; he may be 
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profane and a blackguard—but he plays 
the game. The former has all the strength 
and skill, the daring and enthusiasm of the 
other but this is only the lowest part of him 
upon which he builds rising to heights of 
intellectual and spiritual attainment of 
which the Spartan does not dream. 

I have just been reading that fine book 
“The Coward of: Thermopyle,’ which 
Professor Mull sent me a short time since, 
and this thought, in the solemnity and ear- 
nestness, has deeply impressed itself upon 
my mind. The most striking sentence in 
the book for me is this: “ Life is sad, and 
to-morrow we die; therefore let us be 
noble.” Ah! there were men in Athens 
better than the best of their gods. 

The hero of this splendid story is speak- 
ing! Were he alive in our own day he 
might thrill to the truer, and more grandly 
inspiring thought: Life is glad—oh, the 
gladness of it!—small to-day but great to- 
morrow; since we live forever—therefore 
all the more, and evermore, let us be noble. 

Does this seem out of place to-night? 
Perhaps it does. But I am talking again 
to high school boys, and in much the sanie 
old fashion. There is only one outcome 
that is worth while, whether to our sport 
or to our work—and that is worthy man- 
hood. Let everything contribute to this and 
nothing detract from it. Play the game 
hard and straight and well. Win all you 
can fairly—then let it go. Be clean, be 
strong, be in earnest and be true, and the 
years of your high school life will bring 
good to you always, and they will always be 
pleasant to remember. I congratulate you. 


_— 
—~- 


UNDUE FEAR OF GERMS. 








agree who worry unnecessarily over 

infection from laundries, money, and 
postage-stamps are said by an editorial 
writer in American Medicine to be sufferers 
from “Bacteriophobia.” The Bishop of 
London, when asked recently about the risk 
of drinking wine from the common cup at 
the communion service, replied that the 
foremost physicians tell him there is not a 
case on record of disease so communicated. 
As a matter of fact the writer first named, 
tells us, there is remarkably little evidence 
of disease so transmitted. We read: 

“ Some one has been alarming us because 
he found a few bacteria on gummed post- 
age-stamps, though he should have been 
astonished if he had not found them. Some 
years ago an investigator reported that he 
had found many cigarmakers, with mucous 
patches in their mouths, who were moisten- 
ing the cigar ends with saliva. He too 
spread alarm, but as no cases of syphilis 
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from cigars were known, smokers went 
calmly on regardless. We now know that 
the infecting organism of syphilis perishes 
very quickly. Postage-stamps seem to be 
just as harmless, though of course no one 
wants to put them in his mouth immediately 
after they have been handled by the dirty 
fingers of some one else, even if the germs 
so deposited are dead as doornails. In the 
same way common sense tells us not to put 
dirty money in the mouth, for it may have 
recently been tucked away in a very dirty 
place, yet its germs too are mostly dead and 
we can lay very little disease to its agency. 
Its evils are of another sort. Our clothing 
is boiled in the laundry and even if pus- 
soaked it does not spread infection. Iron- 
ing also kills some organisms, though not 
nearly so many as we once thought, as the 
temperature of the fabric is not sufficiently 
raised in the process. 

“ Bacteriophobia seems to be at the root 
of the present dread of things we must 
handle daily. These sufferers should be in- 
formed that for thousands of years we have 
been constantly bombarded with living 
germs and by the ordinary laws of adapta- 
tion we have evolved defenses. Moreover, 
we can not possibly avoid all these enemies, 
even in the air we breathe. This is not a 
plea for filth, Common sense as well as 
decency and good taste dictate that we 
should avoid as many sources of infection 
as possible—even the least of them—and we 
must insist upon having clean clerks with 
clean hands, clean stamps, clean money, 
clean bread, clean clothes, clean barber- 
shops, and clean restaurants, but the point 
to enlarge upon is this—we get diseases 
from diseased people as a rule, and not 
from infected things. Bacteriophobia_ is 
blinding us to the real dangers—the liv- 
ing carriers. Instead of objecting to the 
crusade for cleanliness we have _ been 
preaching it, but we think that so much 
attention to these bacteria is misdirected. 


iis 
—<— 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 








ROM the cradle Harriet Beecher Stowe 
had been unconsciously preparing to 
write “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The book 
was the expression of her personality, s0 
we are told by her son, Rev. Charles Ed- 
ward Stowe, and “the real preparation for 
the writing of the book was the shaping of 
that personality.” Heredity played a part 
in giving to her somewhat of the fires that 
lit “ the fervid eloquence of Lyman Beecher, 
her father”; or mollifying those ardors by 
“the soft, dreamy, artistic nature of Rox- 
ana Foote, her mother.” Environment pro- 
vided her with “the ever-changing beauty 
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of the Litchfield hills,” where passed “ the 
brooding hours of her sensitive, lonely 
childhood ”; “the orchard, the mowing lot, 
the shining lakes, murmuring brooks, and 
silent woods; her seventeen years of mar- 
ried life on the border of a slave State, 
during which she concealed dusky fugitives 
in her own dwelling, heard their stories, 
and speeded them on to Canada.” Thus 
was laid the background of the tale that 
perhaps has had more readers than any 
other written by an American. In The 
Ladies’ Home Journal Mr. Stowe further 
tells us that many of the incidents of the 
story were not wholly pure inventions of 
the writer: 

“From infancy she had been reared in an 
atmosphere that made her the enemy of 
all slavery. A sensitive child of nine she 
had sobbed as her father prayed daily for 
‘poor, opprest, bleeding Africa, that the 
day of her deliverance might come.’ From 
an aunt who had lived through weary years 
of anguish on a West Indian plantation 
there had come to her dark hints of un- 
imaginable horrors. For a long time she 
had had as a family servant a former 
slave woman raised in Virginia, who had 
been sold South and worked on a Louisiana 
sugar-plantation. She had visited planta- 
tions in Kentucky where she saw the insti- 
tution in the milder and patriarchal form 
in which it was afterward pictured in the 
opening chapters of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
She had had personal knowledge of a slave 
who, left free to go and come on business 
between Kentucky and Ohio, had still re- 
fused to break his pledge to his master, al- 
though that master from year to year de- 
ferred the slave’s long-promised freedom. 
Once on a steamboat she had been an eye- 
witness to the sale of a negro child taken 
from a fainting, moaning mother’s arms. 

“From her brother Charles, a clerk in a 
wholesale commission house in New Or- 
leans, she had heard of Legree and of all 
the sayings and doings imputed to him in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ She had seen her 
husband, and her brother Henry Ward 
Beecher, drive away from her house one 
dark, stormy night with a slave woman and 
her child, whom they were taking to a place 
of safety; and once a woman, with a child 
in her arms, had come leaping from cake to 
cake of floating ice over the angry, swollen 
river from the Kentucky shore to that of 
Ohio—incidents which she afterward incor- 
porated in the story of Eliza.” 

Of all this painful experience the passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Law seemed to her 
to be the climax. She removed her home 
to Brunswick, Maine, but letters from her 
sister-in-law kept her informed of the suf- 
ferings caused among the blacks by the 
workings of this law, and aroused the de- 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
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sire to write something that “ would make 
this whole nation feel what an accursed 
thing slavery is.” The first part of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” ever committed to writing 
was the chapter describing the death of 
Uncle Tom: 

“It came about in this way. She was 
seated in her pew in the college church at 
Brunswick during a communion service. 
Suddenly, like the unrolling of a great pic- 
ture scroll, scene after scene of the death 
of Uncle Tom passed before her mind. 
The words of Christ were sounding in her 
ears: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me!’ It seemed to her 
that Christ himself was speaking to her 
through the poor black man who hung there 
bleeding under the blows of the slave-whip. 
She could scarcely restrain herself from 
weeping aloud—so affected was she. That 
Sunday afternoon she went to her room 
after dinner and, locking the door, wrote 
out the chapter describing the death of 
Uncle Tom substantially as it appears in 
the published editions. Lacking sufficient 
writing-paper she wrote most of the chap- 
ter with a lead-pencil on coarse brown 
paper in which groceries had been wraped. 
It seemed to her that what she wrote poured 
itself through her mind like a flood and 
ran down her arm and off the end of her 
pencil. 

“Her husband was not at home, but, 
gathering her children about her that even- 
ing, she read to them what she had written. 
One of her little boys sobbed out: ‘Oh, 
Mama, slavery is the most cruel thing in 
the world!’ He lived to be one of the first 
to shoulder a musket at Lincoln’s call, and 
was seriously wounded at Gettysburg. 

“Tt does not appear that Mrs. Stowe im- 
mediately realized what she had done. In 
the pressure of domestic cares the rough 
sheets on which she had written the first 
words of her famous story were laid aside 
and forgotten. She did not even show 
them to her husband on his return. He 
discovered them by chance, and one day she 
found him in tears over the brown wrap- 
ping-paper. He had seated himself at her 
writing-table and was reading about Uncle 
Tom with wonder and admiration. It was 
largely by his advice that she concluded to 
make what she had written the climax of a 
serial story.” 

The book appeared serially in The Na- 
tional Era, an anti-slavery paper published 
by Gamaliel Bailey at Washington from 
June 5, 1851, to April 1, 1852. In March 
of the latter year it appeared in book form, 
and within a year more than 300,000 copies 
were sold in this country. It has been 
translated into even such unlikely languages 
as Siamese and Servian. Not even the 
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masterpieces of Dickens and Scott have, 
like Mrs. Stowe’s book, been translated into 
Welsh. Persons of the most limited ac- 
quaintance with the theater have probably 
seen some dramatic presentation of the 
story, so they will welcome these interesting 
facts: 

“Within a few months after its appear- 
ance in book form the story was drama- 
tized, first in New York City in August, 
1852, next in Troy, N. Y., in September, 
and then in Boston, in November of the 
same year. These dramatizations were 
made without the knowledge or consent of 
Mrs. Stowe, who had neglected to reserve 
the dramatic rights. The one written by 
George L. Aiken and produced at Troy is 
the play usually presented. It was im- 
mensely popular and drew full houses from 
the first, running for one hundred nights, 
although Troy then had only about 30,000 
inhabitants. The Boston version was played 
nearly 250 times at the Boston Museum 
in 1852 and 1853, and the Troy version 
was given 325 performances in the National 
Theater in New York before immense 
crowds and with ever-increasing enthu- 
siasm. 

“In the month of September, 1852, the 
play was advertised as the great attraction 
in two London theaters, the Royal Victoria 
and the Great National Standard. The 
crowds it drew and the enthusiasm it ex- 
cited were unprecedented. 

“There are a number of dramatizations 
in various languages, notably in French and 
German. Even now after the lapse of 
nearly sixty years it is still being played, 
and there are several ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
theatrical companies ‘on the road’ to-day 
in this country and in England. During 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury often as many as twenty companies 
were acting the play. It has had not less 
than 225,000 performances, and probably as 
many as 150,000 in America alone. No 
other play in English has been acted as 
often.” 


_— 


THE TEMPLE: LOVE. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


7 OVE has many phases: love of husband 

and wife, parent and child, friend and 
friend, neighbor and neighbor, are not the 
same. Love does not always mean con- 
genial fellowship. There is no reason for 
imagining that the Good Samaritan found 
the despoiled traveler an agreeable com- 
rade; certainly Jesus did not find comrade- 
ship in Judas Iscariot, and yet it is said 
that, having loved his own, he loved them 
to the end. 
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There is in all the various inflections of 
love one common element; if that is pres- 
ent, love is not lacking; if that is lacking, 
what we sometimes call love is but a spu- 
rious counterfeit. That common element 
is a sincere desire for the welfare of the 
loved one. No passion of the husband for 
his wife can serve as a substitute for this 
simple desire for her welfare dominating 
his life and controlling his actions. When 
the pseudo reformer tells us that marriage 
without love is a profanation and that 
when love ceases the marriage tie should 
be dissolved, what does he mean? Does 
he mean that when passion ceases, the mar- 
riage tie should be dissolved? That is not 
true. Passion does not sanctify marriage; 
marriage sanctifies passion. Or does he 
mean that when this simple and sincere de- 
sire for each other’s welfare ceases, the 
tie should be dissolved? But neither has a 
right to allow that desire to cease. Passion 
is spontaneous; it is not obedient to the 
will. But love, the love that suffers long 
and still is kind, never should be allowed 
to die. It is immune, not from pain, but 
from sickness and death. The indulgent 
mother who cannot bear to deny her child 
any wish or to enforce upon him any com- 
mand thinks she loves him too much. No! 
She does not truly love him at all; be- 
cause she does not desire his welfare. 
Kisses and caresses can never take the 
place of this masterful motive of true, 
helpful service. This motive may be ac- 
companied by emotions which bring the 
holiest joy or the bitterest sorrow; but if 
it is not strong enough to endure the bit- 
terest sorrow, if it is not stronger than the 
most tumultuous joy, it is not true love; 
certainly it lacks something of being per- 
fect love. 

To love my neighbor as myself is not 
to rejoice in his companionship, to find in 
him a congenial comrade, to share with 
him the same pleasures and the same sor- 
rows, to enjoy the same pictures or books 
or music, to hold the same opinions, to live 
on the same intellectual and moral plane. 
It is to regard his welfare as of equal im- 
portance to me with my own. To love my 
enemy is not to be moved by a passionate 
devotion toward him; it is not even mod- 
erately to like him. It is to be moved by 
his enmity to wish him not evil but good. 
Paul has defined what is meant by loving 
one’s enemy: “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink.” Christ 
has defined what he means by loving one’s 
enemy: “But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray fot 
them which despitefully use you, and pet- 
secute you.” 
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The law of love thus interpreted, the 
law that we are to regard our neighbor’s 
welfare as we regard our own, is the con- 
dition, and the only condition, of true abid- 
ing social order. He who regards his 
neighbor’s welfare as his own will not 
oppress him, nor rob him, nor vilify him. 
This is what Paul means by the saying, 
“Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good. In love of the brethren be tenderly 
affectioned one to another; in honor pre- 
ferring one another.” If the laborer re- 
garded his employer’s welfare as his own, 
and the employer regarded the working- 
man’s welfare as his own, there would be 
an end to strikes and lockouts; the con- 
troversies would be kindly controversies 
and easily adjusted. If the maid regarded 
the welfare of the mistress as her own, and 
the mistress regarded the welfare of the 
maid as her own, the domestic problem 
would cease to be “the greatest plague of 
life.” If the merchant regarded the cus- 
tomer’s welfare as his own, and the cus- 
tomer regarded the merchant’s welfare as 
his own, there would be an end to “it is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer, and 
goeth away and boasteth.” If the white 
man regarded the negro’s welfare as his 
own, the race problem would be easily 
solved. Love would no more mean social 
comradeship between the races than it 
means social comradeship between indi- 
viduals; but it would mean justice and fair 
dealing. If each nation regarded the other 
nation’s welfare as its own, war would 
cease and we could beat our swords into 
plowshares and our spears into pruning- 
hooks. In individual and in international 
relations we would no longer attempt to 
make a profit out of one another’s neces- 
sities. Whether our labor system was 
slavery, or feudalism, or capitalism, or 
Socialism, or some other system yet to be 
discovered, would be, not a matter of no 
importance, but a matter of secondary im- 
portance. If the master regarded his 
slaves’ welfare as his own, slavery would 
be not .unendurable. This is the meaning 
of Paul’s much-debated letter to Philemon, 
sent by the hand of Philemon’s slave One- 
simus: “If then thou countest me a part- 
ner, receive him as myself.” It was be- 
cause the early Christians regarded the 
welfare of their slaves as their own that 
slavery was gradually abolished, without a 
war of emancipation and without even an 
industrial revolution. This spirit of mutual 
regard for each other’s welfare is more 
important to social order and social welfare 
than any change in the social order, how- 
ever important. In truth, the main ques- 
tion covering every proposed change in the 
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social order is this, Will it tend to promote 
the spirit of social brotherhood? 

To love God with all the heart and soul 
and mind and strength is to make God’s 
welfare, that is, the progress and pros- 
perity of his work in the world, one’s su- 
preme desire. As to love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self is the secret of social order, 
so to love God with all the heart and soul 
and mind and strength is the secret of all 
high, holy, and joyous living. To love God 
is not to sing praises to him, nor to utter 
prayers to him, nor to offer sacrifices to 
him, nor to make contributions from one’s 
purse to his Church. This may help or it 
may hinder. It helps when it promotes the 
love that is. service; it hinders when it 
takes the place of the love that is service. 

The history of the child in the family is 
in microcosm the history of the human race 
in the world. The child in the cradle 
knows nothing of the world, of its fellows, 
or of itself. It knows not how to use the 
eyes, or hands, or feet. It knows nothing 
of the rights of persons or property; of 
the duty of truth and the evil of falsehood; 
of the dangers of self-indulgence and the 
necessity of self-control. The parents must 
teach it that it is in a world of law, must 
help it to ascertain what those laws are, 
must train it to habits of obedience to law. 
Gradually, very gradually, it grows up to 
take possession of itself and of its world. 
From its earliest infancy God has been 
training the human race. Gradually under 
that training it has been emerging from 
a purely animal condition into one of 
spiritual mastership. Gradually it has been 
developed into a spiritual consciousness of 
its Father and its own divine nature. 
Gradually it is beginning to see that the 
end of life is that it may become worthy 
to be its Father’s companion and enter 
into full fellowship with him. To devote 
one’s self to working with the Father to 
accomplish the Father’s ends—this is to 
love God; to devote one’s self wholly and 
unreservedly to this work is to love him 
supremely. Says Hegel: “God governs the 
world; the actual working of his govern- 
ment—the carrying out of his plan—is the 
history of the world.” To join with God 
in carrying out his plan, so to join with him 
in this work that it shall inspire all one’s 
enthusiasm, determine finally and forever 
the direction of one’s life, employ all one’s 
intellectual energies, and both create and 
employ one’s powers, is to love God with 
‘all the heart, and with all the soul, and 
with all the mind, and with all the strength. 
This is what Paul means by the saying, 
“God was in Christ re-uniting the world 
to himself, and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation.” By his manifes- 
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tation of himself in the life and career of 


_ Jesus of Nazareth, God has made clear to 


men what is his heart’s desire for his chil- 
dren, and to them he has intrusted the car- 
rying on to its completion this work of lift- 
ing men up into such companionship with 
him that he shall be in very truth the Father 
of whom every family in heaven and on 
earth is named. That is the end of evolu- 
tion, the meaning of redemption—one is the 
scientist’s word, the other is the word of 
the theologian for the same historic process 
—a new humanity in fellowship with God, 
a new social order which shall be founded 
on righteousness, on the spirit which re- 
gards another’s welfare as he regards his 
own, which shall be the abode of peace or 
universal good will, and shall be the pro- 
moter of joy or universal welfare in holi- 
ness, and that is, healthfulness of spirit. 

When one understands history as Hegel 
understands it, when he thus enters into 
life as Paul interprets it, life takes on a new 
aspect. Such a one never thinks of asking, 
Is life worth living? Drudgery disappears, 
the secular becomes sacred, the insignificant 
shares the greatness of work to which it 
contributes. The compositor ‘shares with 
the editor in the greatness of journalistic 
service; the porter shares with the banker 
in providing the community with what is a 
necessary medium for the mutual exchange 
of services; the brakeman sees himself a co- 
laborer with the great corporation in mak- 
ing the highway which binds East and West 
and North and South together; the maid 
realizes that the health and happiness, of 
the community rest on its homes, and the 
health and happiness of the homes on the 
kitchen. 

With this apprehension of the greatness 
of all work because it is work for God 
comes the added apprehension because it is 
work with God. For Thomas a Kempis’s 
declaration, “ The fathers were strangers to 
the world, but near to God and were his 
familiar friends,” the worker for God sub- 
stitutes, “I will be a friend to the world, 
because near to God and his familiar 
friend.” This is to bear burdens, confront 
and conquer dangers, endure patiently the 
frets and worries of the world because a 
part of the play of life—the more to be 
done, the more to be endured, the greater 
the joy of the service. The petty problems 
of life—of dress and food, social prestige 
and business success—slip away, or take 
their place as part of the great problem 
how to do one’s work valiantly and well. 
The insoluble mystery of life ceases to be 
depressing. Since in its entirety it is too 
great for our solution we grow content to 
study it item by item, and solve the parts 
that are set before us, as a subordinate engi- 
neer might figure out the problem given to 
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him by his superior without attempting to 
map out the whole enterprise. The great- 
ness of the work, to which one can con- 
tribute but an inappreciable trifle, inspires 
an enthusiasm commensurate with the work 
—not with our inconsiderable share—and 
makes it possible for one to put into his 
own special work, however humble, not 
only his strength and his mind, but the 
whole of his heart. Every new problem 
presented, every new difficulty encountered, 
every new experience of intellectual dull- 
ness, spiritual inertia, or selfish short-sight- 
edness in his neighbor, adds to the flame of 
his ardent ambition of service. If any 
reader does not understand what I mean, or 
thinks me extravagant in my portrayal, let 
him read the life of General Armstrong or 
of Dr. Grenfell, then he will criticise my 
description as far short of the reality. 

The body is the temple of a holy spirit 
which we have from God, whose offspring 
we are. To use our ears and eyes to re- 
ceive impressions of truth and purity—im- 
pressions that will fit us for service; to 
make our words the expression of a real 
life of the spirit and a minister to the real 
life of others; to put our hand with energy 
to what work Providence puts in our way; 
to keep on our way undaunted by any fear, 
unhalted by any disaster; to make our ap- 
petites and passions the servants, not the 
master, of the soul; to people our imagina- 
tion with ideals which will inspire to higher 
and holier living; to recognize the au- 
thority of conscience as a lawgiver, and to 
make the life and teachings of Jesus Christ 
the standard for our conscience; to look at 
the things which are unseen and eternal as 
well as at the things which are seen and 
temporal; to use the reason to correct the 
errors of our vision, not as a substitute for 
it to regard the welfare of our neighbor as 
we regard our own; and to make the prog- 
ress and prosperity of God’s work in the 
world our supreme and final concern, the 
secret of an unquenchable enthusiasm and 
the reservoir of an inexhaustible strength— 
this is religion—The Outlook. 


iin 





THE LITTLE STOW-AWAY. 


A YOUNG HERO. 


“Ay, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen 
enough, no doubt, them Dalmatians, and 
reason good, too, seein’ they man half the 
Austrian navy; but they’re not got the 
seasonin’ of an Englishman, put it how yer 
will!” 

I was standing on the upper deck of the 
Austrian Lloyd steamer, looking my last 
upon pyramidal Jaffa, as it rises up in ter- 
race after terrace of stern gray masonry 
against the lustrous, evening sky, with the 
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foam-tipped breakers at its feet. Beside 
me, with his elbow on the hand-rail, and 
his short pipe between his teeth, lounged 
the stalwart chief-engineer, as thorough an 
Englishman as though he had not spent 
two-thirds of his life abroad. He delighted 
to get hold of a listener, who—as he 
phrased it—“ had been about a bit.” 

“No; they ain’t got an Englishman’s 
seasonin’,” he continues, pursuing his criti- 
cism of the Dalmatian seamen; “ and what’s 
more, they ain’t got an Englishman’s pluck 
neither, not when it comes to a real scrape.” 

“Can no one but an Englishman have 
any pluck, then?” asked I, laughing. 

“Well, I won’t just go for to say that; 
o’ course a man as is a man ‘ull have pluck 
in him all the world over. I’ve seed a 
Frencher tackle a shark to save his mess- 
mate; and I’ve seed a Rooshan stand to his 
gun arter every man in the battery, barrin’ 
himself, had been blowed all to smash. 
But, if yer come to that, the pluckiest fel- 
low ever I seed warn’t a man at all!” 

“What was he, then? a woman?” 

“No, nor that neither; though, mark ye, 
I don’t go for to say as how women ain’t 
got pluck enough too—some on ’em at least. 
My old ’ooman, now, saved me once from 
a lubber of a Portigee as was just a-goin’ 
to stick a knife into me, when she cracked 
his nut with a handspike. (You can hear 
her spin the yarn yerself, if you likes to 
pay us a visit when we get to Constanti- 
nople.) But this un as I’m a talkin’ on 
was a little lad not much bigger’n Tom 
Thumb, only with a spirit of his own as ud 
ha’ blowed up a man-o’-war a’most. Would 
ye like to hear about it?” 

I eagerly assent; and the narrator, knock- 
ing the ashes out of his pipe, folds his 
brawny arms upon the top of the rail, and 
commences as follows: 

“*Bout three years ago, afore I got this 
berth as I’m in now, I was second-engineer 
aboard a Liverpool steamer bound for New 
York. There’d been a lot of extra cargo 
sent down. just at the last minute, and we’d 
had no end of a job stowin’ it away, and 
that ran us late o’ startin’; so that, alto- 
gether, you may think, the cap’n warn’t in 
the sweetest temper in the world, nor the 
mate neither; as for the chief-engineer, he 
was an easy-goin’ sort of a chap, as noth- 
ing on earth could put out. But on the 
mornin’ of the third day out from Liver- 
pool, he cum down to me in a precious 
hurry, lookin’ as if somethin’ had put him 
out pretty considerably. 

“*Tom,’ says he, ‘what d’ye think? 
Blest if we ain’t found a ’stow-away. 
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(That’s the name you know, sir, as we 
gives to chaps as hides theirselves aboard 
outward-bound vessels, and gets carrie 
out unbeknown to everybody.) ; 

“* The dickens you have?’ says I. ‘Who 
is he, and where did yer find him? 

“*Well, we found him stowed away 
among the casks for’ard; and ten to one 
we'd never ha’ twigged him at all, if the 
skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed him out and 
begun barkin’. Sich a little mite as he is, 
too! I could ha’ most put him in my baccy- 
pouch, poor little beggar! but he looks to 
be a good-plucked un for all that.’ 

“T didn’t wait to hear no more, but up 
on deck like a sky-rocket; and there I did 
see a sight, and no mistake. Every man- 
Jack o’ the crew, and what few passengers 
we had aboard, was all in a ring on the 
fo’c’stle, and in the middle was the fust- 
mate, lookin’ as black as thunder. Right 
in front of him, lookin’ a reg’lar mite 
among them big fellers, was a little bit o’ a 
lad not ten-year old—ragged as a scare- 
crow, but with bright, curly hair, and a 
bonnie little face o’ his own, if it hadn’t 
been so woful thin and pale. But, bless yer 
soul! to see the way that little chap held 
his head up, and looked about him, you’d 
ha’ thought the whole ship belonged to 
him. The mate was a great hulkin’ black- 
bearded feller with a look that ’ud ha’ 
frightened a horse, and a voice fit to make 
one jump through a key-hole; but the 
young un warn’t a bit afeard—he stood 
straight up, and looked him full in the face 
with them bright, clear eyes o’ his’n, for 
all the world as if he was Prince Halferd 
himself. Folk did say aterwards ”—lower- 
ing his voice to a whisper—“‘as how he 
comed o’ better blood nor what he seemed ; 
and, for my part, I’m rayther o’ that way 
o’ thinkin’ myself; for I never yet seed a 
common street-Harab—as they calls them 
now—carry it off like him. You might 
ha’ heerd a pin drop, as the mate spoke. 

“*Well, you young whelp,’ says he, in 
his grimmest voice ‘what’s brought you 
here?’ 

“*Tt was my step-father as done it,’ says 
the boy, in a weak little voice, but as steady 
as could be. ‘Father’s dead, and mother’s 
married again, and my new father says as 
how he won’t have no brats about eatin’ up 
his wages; and he stowed me away when 
nobody warn’t lookin’, and guv me some 
grub to keep me goin’ for a day or two till 
I got to sea. He says I’m to go to Aunt 
Jane, at Halifax; and here’s her address.’ 
And with that, he slips his hand into the 
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paper, awful dirty and crumpled -up, but 
with the address on it, right enough. 

“We all believed every word on’t, even 
without the paper; for his look, and his 
voice, and the way he spoke, was enough 
to show that there warn’t a ha’porth o’ 
lyin’ in his whole skin. But the mate didn’t 
seem to swallow the yarn at all; he only 
shrugged his shoulders with a kind o’ grin, 
as much as to say, ‘I’m too old a bird to be 
caught by that kind o’ chaff;’ and then he 
says to him, ‘Look here, my lad; that’s all 
very fine, but it won’t do here—some o’ 
these men o’ mine are in the secret, and I 
mean to have it out of ’em. Now, you just 
point out the man as stowed you away and 
fed you, this very minute; if you doan’t, 
it’ll be the worse for you!’ 

“The boy looked up in his bright, fear- 
less way (it did my heart good to look at 
him, the brave little chap!) and says, 
quietly, ‘I’ve told you the truth; I ain’t got 
no more to say.’ 

“The mate says nothin’, but looks at him 
for a minute as if he’d seen clean through 
him; and then he faced round to the men, 
lookin’ blacker than ever. ‘Reeve a rope 
to the yard!’ he sings out loud enough to 
raise the dead; ‘smart, now!’ 

“The men all looked at each other, as 
much as to say, ‘What on earth’s a-comin’ 
now?’—But aboard ship, o’ course, when 
you're told to do a thing, you’ve got to do 
it; so the rope was rove in a jiffy. 

“* Now, my lad,’ says the mate in a hard, 
square kind 0’ voice, that made every word 
seem like fittin’ a stone into a wall, ‘you 
see that ’ere rope? Well, I’ll give you ten 
minutes to confess; and if you don’t tell the 
truth afore the time’s up, I’ll hang you like 
a dog!’ 

“The crew all stared at one another as 
if they couldn’t believe their ears, (I didn’t 
believe mine, I can tell ye,) and then a low 
growl went among ’em, like a wild beast 
awakin’ out of a nap. 

“* Silence there!’ shouts the mate, in a 
voice like the roar of a nor’easter. ‘ Stand 
by to run for’ard!’ as he held the noose 
ready to put it round the boy’s neck. The 
little feller never flinched a bit; but there 
was some among the sailors (big strong 
chaps as could ha’ felled an ox) as shook 
like leaves in the wind. As for me, I be- 
thought myself o’ my little curly-haired 
- lad at home, and how it ’ud be if any one 
was to go for to hang him; and at the very 
thought on’t I tingled all over, and my 
fingers clinched theirselves as if they was 
a-grippin’ somebody’s throat. I clutched 
hold o’ a handspike, and held it behind my 
back all ready. 

“*Tom,’ whispers the chief engineer to 
me, ‘d’ye think he really means to do it?’ 
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“*T don’t know,’ says I, through my 
teeth; ‘ but if he does, he shall go first, if I 
swings for it!’ 

“T’ve been in many an ugly scrape in my 
time, but I never felt ’arf as bad as I did 
then. Every minute seemed as long as a 
dozen; and the tick o’ the mate’s watch, 
reg’lar, pricked my ears like a pin. The 
men were very quiet, but there was a 
precious ugly look on some o’ their faces; 
and I noticed that three or four on ’em 
kep’ edgin’ for’ard to where the mate was 
in a way that meant mischief. As for me, 
I’d made up my mind that if he did go for 
to hang the poor little chap, I’d kill him on 
the spot, and take my chance. 

“* Kight minutes,’ says the mate, his great 
deep voice breakin’ in upon the silence like 
the toll o’ a funeral bell. ‘If you’ve got 
anything to confess, my lad, you’d best out 
with it, for ye’re time’s nearly up.’ 

“‘*T’ve told you the truth,’ answers the 
boy, very pale, but as firm as ever. ‘May 
I say my prayers, please?’ 

“The mate nodded; and down goes the 
poor little chap on his knees and puts up 
his poor little hands to pray. I couldn't 
make out what he said (fact, my head was 
in sich a whirl that I’d hardly ha’ knowed 
my own name,) but I'll be bound God 
heard it, every word. Then he ups on his 
feet again, and puts his hands behind him, 
and says to the mate quite quietly, ‘I’m 
ready!’ 

“And then, sir, the mate’s hard, grim 
face broke up all to once, like I’ve seed the 
ice in the Baltic. He snatched up the boy 
in his arms, and kissed him, and burst out 
a-cryin’ like a child; and I think there 
warn’t one of us as didn’t do the same. I 
know I did for one. 

“*God bless you, my boy!’ says he, 
smoothin’ the child’s hair with his great 
hard hand. ‘You're a true Englishman, 
every inch of you: you wouldn’t tell a lie 
to save your life! Well, if so be as yer 
father’s cast yer off, I’ll be yer father from 
this day forth; and if I ever forget you, 
then may God forget me!’ 

“ And he kep’ his word, too. When we 
got to Halifax, he found out the little un’s 
aunt, and gev’ her a lump o’ money to 
make him comfortable; and now he goes to 
see the youngster every voyage, as reg’lar 
as can be; and to see the pair on ’em 
together—the little chap so fond of him, 
and not bearin’ him a bit o’ grudge—it’s 
’bout as pretty a sight as ever I seed. And 
now, sir, axin’ yer parding, it’s time for me 
to be goin’ below; so [ll just wish yer 
good night.” 
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WINNING THE FIGHT WITH 
DISEASE. 


|? is cheering to learn that we are likely 

to win out in our fight with disease. 
Success, which Dr. William Osler some- 
what melodramatically terms “Man’s Re- 
demption of Man,” looms up in the future. 
The contest to save human beings from 
physical pain and suffering, he tells us, be- 
gan with the ancient Greeks, but it has 
been going on with intelligence only for 
half a century or so, and has now found 
issue in a new “socialism of science,” car- 
ing naught for Marx or Lassalle, but in- 
tensely eager to realize a condition of uni- 
versal well-being. Preventive medicine, 
says Dr. Osler, writing in The American 
Magazine, was a blundering art until thirty 
or forty years ago, when it was made a 
science by the discovery of the causes of 
many serious epidemics. It is in connec- 
tion with the great plagues that man’s re- 
demption of man may in the future be ef- 
fected; at present we have only touched the 
fringe of the subject. He goes on: 

“ How little do we appreciate what even 
a generation has done! The man is only 
just dead (Robert Koch) who gave to his 
fellow men the control of cholera. Read 
the story of yellow fever in Havana and in 
Brazil if you wish to get an idea of the 
powers of experimental medicine; there is 
nothing to match it in the history of human 
achievement. Before our eyes today the 
most striking experiment ever made in san- 
itation is in progress. The digging of the 
Panama Canal was acknowledged to be a 
question of the health of the workers. For 
four centuries the Isthmus had been a white 
man’s grave, and at one time during the 
French control of the Canal the mortality 
reached the appalling figures of 170 per 
thousand. Even under the most favorable 
circumstances it was extraordinarily high. 
Month by month I get the Reports which 
form by far the most interesting sanitary 
reading of the present day. Of more than 
54,000 employees (about 13,000 of whom 
are white), the death-rate per thousand for 
the month of March was 8.91, a lower per- 
centage, I believe, than in any city in the 
United Kingdom, and very much lower 
than in any city in the United States. It 
has been brought about in great part by re- 
searches into the life history of the para- 
site which produces malaria, and by the ef- 
fective measures taken for its destruction. 
Here again is a chapter in human achieve- 
ment for which it would be hard to find a 
parallel. 

Man’s most deadly enemy, the writer 
goes on to say, is tuberculosis—one of the 
great infections of the world, whose cause 
it has been one of the triumphs of our 
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generation to determine. With improved 
sanitation its mortality has been reduced 
since 1850 more than 40 per cent., but it 
still kills a larger number of people than 
any other disease. Practically between 10 


and I1 per cent. of all deaths are due to it. 


> 
a 


“GHOSTS I HAVE MET.” 





“Guosts I Have Met” was the subject 
of a recent discourse of the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf at the Broad Street Temple. 
After the rabbi had described the phases of 
ghost belief as given in the Old and New 
Testament and in the Talmud and medi- 
aeval literature, he said: “ There are ghosts 
walking this earth this very day, mingling 
with us, speaking to us, beings of flesh and 
blood like unto ourselves, but beings who, 
with all their likeness, are only simulations 
of the dead and buried selves, mere shadows 
of the real things they at one time were, 
parodies of characters that have long since 
ceased to exist, hollow pretenses of what 
at one time was all genuineness, forgeries 
and hypocrisies of one-time purity and sin- 
cerity, painted externalities with nothing 
but rottenness within.” 

He painted a graphic picture of the in- 
heritance of evil traits from parents to 
children and told of the despair of fathers, 
who beheld in their sons the results of their 
own guilt. This was the thought, he said, 
which ran through Ibsen’s play, “ Ghosts.” 

“What are scores of married lives of 
whom you know or have heard, but ghosts 
of a connubial bliss that once welded hus- 
band and wife into one? Extinguished is 
the fire of the heart. Quenched is the love- 
light in the eye. Gone the one-time trust 
and confidence. Where merry song and 
joyous laughter once resounded, there one 
hears now but weeping and wailing. Noth- 
ing but a shadow is left of what once 
was real and quickening; nothing but a 
hollow mockery, a false pretense, a black 
hypocrisy of what once was genuine and 
sincere. Like a cemetery has become the 
home. Ghost-like its inmates stalk to.and 
fro. 

“Yet other ghosts I have met. I chanced 
across one of them not long since, one who 
simulated a man I had known many years 
ago, in one of my former homes, one who, 
highly gifted, had distinguished himself as 
a student, and had entered upon his career 
under exceptional advantages. Well do I 
recall how he used to rail against mere 
money bags, against plutocrats and social 
snobs, whose only god is Mammon, whose 
only standard of excellence is possession 
of filthy lucre, and whose only conception 
of virtue is knowledge of the art of ac- 
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quiring it, whether by means fair or foul. 
He laughed at their illiteracy, poked fun 
at their ill-manners, ridiculed those who 
cheapened their manhood and womanhood 
by looking up longingly and enviously to 
that pitiable class of mortals. One day 
that young man died; that is, his exalted 
ideals perished, and a ghost of his former 
self has ever since taken their place. He 
has exchanged the calling for which he had 
fitted himself for that of a mere money 
grubber. He has cast his lot among those 
whom he once tirelessly castigated, and 
leads the uninspired life they live. Instead 
of helping to lift them to his one-time 
ideals, he has sunk to their level. 


—_ a 


THE TITANIC. 


i leer human imagination is unequal to 

the reconstruction of the appalling 
scene of the disaster in the North Atlantic. 
No picture of the pen or of the painter’s 
brush can adequately represent the magni- 
tude of the calamity that has made the 
whole world kin. How trivial in such an 
hour seem the ordinary affairs of civilized 
mankind—the minor ramifications of poli- 
tics, the frenetic rivalry of candidates, the 
chaffer of stock speculators. We are sud- 
denly, by an awful visitation, made to see 
our human transactions in their true per- 
spective, as small as they really are. Man’s 
pride is profoundly humbled; he must con- 
fess that the victory this time has gone to 
the blind, inexorable forces of nature, ex- 
cept in so far as the manifestation of the 
heroic virtues is concerned. 

The ship that went to her final resting 
place two miles below the placid, uncon- 
fessing level of the sea represented all that 
science and art knew how to contribute to 
the expedition of traffic, to the comfort and 
enjoyment of voyagers. She had 15 water- 
tight steel compartments supposed to render 
her unsinkable. She was possessed of sub- 
marine signals with microphones, to tell the 
bridge by means of wires when shore or 
ship or any other object was at hand. 
There was a collision bulkhead to safe- 
guard the ship against the invasion of 
water amidships should the bow be torn 
away. In a word, the boat was as safe and 
sound as the shipbuilder could make it. It 
-was the pride of the owners and the com- 
mander said that what has happened could 
not possibly occur. And yet the Titanic 
went down, and carried to their doom 
hundreds of passengers and men who in- 
timately knew the sea and had faced every 
peril that the navigator meets. 

In the hours between half-past 10 on 
Sunday night April 14, and half-past 2 on 
Monday morning, while the ship still 
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floated, what did the luxuries of their $10,- 
000,000 castle on the ocean avail those who 
trod the eight steel decks, not knowing at 
what moment the whole glittering fabric 
might plunge with them—as it did plunge— 
to the unplumbed abyss below? What was 
it, in those agonizing hours, to the men 
who remained aboard, or to the women and 
children placed in the boats, that there 
were winerooms kept at a certain epicu- 
rean temperature; that there were three 
electric elevators, squash courts and Turk- 
ish baths, a hospital with an operating room, 
private promenade decks and Renaissance 
cabins? What is it to a man about to die 
to know that there is at hand a palm gar- 
den or a darkroom for photography, or the 
tapestry of an English castle or a dinner 
service of 10,000 pieces of silver and gold? 
In that midnight crisis the one thing need- 
ful was not provided, where everything 
else that could titillate the senses was sup- 
plied. The one inadequacy was—the lack 
of lifeboats. 

In the supreme confidence of the tacit 
assumption that they never would be 
needed, the means of rescue—except in a 
pitiably meagre insufficiency—was not at 
hand. There were apparently but 20 boats 
and rafts available, each capable of sus- 
taining at most 60 persons. Yet the ship 
was built to carry 2435 passengers and 860 
in the crew—a total of 3295 persons. 
Whatever the luxuriousness of the appoint- 
ments, the magnificence of the carvings 
and the paintings that surfeited the eye, 
the amplitude of the space allotted for the 
promenade, it seems incredible no calcula- 
tion was made for the rescue of at least 
2000 of the possible floating population of 
the Titanic. 

The result of the tragedy must be that 
aroused public opinion will compel the 
formulation of new and drastic regula- 
tions, alike by the British Board of Trade 
and by the Federal authorities, providing 
not merely for the adequate equipment of 
every ship with salvatory apparatus but 
for rigorous periodical inspection of the 
appliances and a constant drill of the crew. 
Let there be an end of boasting about the 
supremacy of man to the immitigable laws 
and forces of nature. Let the grief of 
mankind be assuaged not in idle lamenta- 
tion but in amelioration of the conditions 
that brought about the saddest episode in 
the history of ships at sea. The particular 
line that owned and sent forth the vessel 
that has perished has been no more to 
blame than others that similarly ignored 
elemental precautions in favor of super- 
fluous comforts, in a false sense of secu- 
rity. “On our own heads, in our own 
hands, the sin and the saving lies.”—Ledger. 
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GOD’S LOVE IN THE LOSS OF THE 
TITANIC. 


OD is a Father not a Force. He works 

by certain laws, but he made those 
laws; and he is Love. There is no such 
thing as a “blind, inexorable law” at work 
in the universe: for it is God’s universe, 
every inch of it. Nothing occurs in the 
universe except by the ordering or the per- 
mission of this loving God, who, be it said 
again, is not “law,” but a Person, a Father, 
whose whole being is love and whose every 
act is done in love. If this is not so, then 
hope dies out; life is a vast, pitiless ma- 
chine,—or worse, an unsolvable, mocking 
lottery. But if God is love, and is omnipo- 
tent, and is always in charge, then life be- 
comes, for all who will have it so, a place 
of undefeatable triumph, and God’s love 


interprets and glorifies every fact in life. 


It is the glory of the Good Tidings of 
God’s love in Christ Jesus that we can come 
to know the Father and his love so fully 
that no disaster, no sorrow, no startling 
defeat of our own hopes or plans, can cause 
us to falter or deviate by a hair’s breadth 
from our confidence in God’s supreme love. 
And that confidence need not be a wholly 
blind confidence, either,—though we gladly 
walk by faith, unafraid, in entire darkness 
when God’s love asks it. Yet as a rule God 
does not ask this. He gives us so many 
evidences of his love, in so many different 
circumstances, that we may freely see it if 
we will. 

There are times when the test is severe— 
more severe than any human being could 
stand but for the sustaining, faith-giving 
power of Jesus Christ. The whole civil- 
ized world is facing such a test just now, 
in the tragedy of the loss of the ocean 
steamer Titanic. Yet the test in this to the 
most of us is as nothing when compared to 
that which God laid upon the seven hun- 
dred or more souls who were brought alive 
through the horrors of that Sunday night 
in mid-ocean. Have we, indeed, any right 
to speak or think about God’s love in con- 
nection with such a stupendous calamity? 
The mind seems almost to revolt from the 
merest suggestion of linking His love with 
such a horror. 

For it was man’s sin that wrecked the 
Titanic and murdered the more than sixteen 
hundred men and women for whom there 
was no way of escape. The newspapers are 
right when they insist on this. The loss of 
the Titanic need not have been, and ought 
not to have been. That any such pressure 
should have existed, either from public 
sentiment or from the company’s manage- 
ment, as to have occasioned the speed under 
which the steamer was running in waters 





known to be perilous from ice, was the 
result of men’s sin. So was the fact that 
the number of life-boats carried was suffi- 
cient for only a fraction of the lives on 
board—even though such steamers were 
supposed to be “unsinkable.” Had either 
or both of these two conditions been dif- 
ferent, as they may be hereafter and ought 
to have been before, there need have been 
no such disaster. Men, and men’s wrong- 
doing, alone caused it. Can God’s love 
have any place or part in a sin-caused, un- 
necessary tragedy? 

And there were suffering and sorrow, so 
intense and unutterable, packed into those 
few hours, that no marine disaster known 
seems to offer any parallel. One man who 
had brought his wife on deck and assisted 
her into a life-boat found that there were 
no other women waiting, and took a vacant 
place in the boat by her side. As the boat 
was about to be lowered a woman came 
running out of the companionway. Raising 
his hand, the man stopped the preparations 
for lowering the boat, stepped out, and 
helped the newcomer into the seat that he 
had occupied. His wife tried to leave the 
life-boat with him, but he restrained her as 
he talked quietly with her; and they sep- 
arated, for the last time on earth. 

Only the heart of God can know the suf- 
fering of that wife, or the agony of the 
hundreds upon hundreds who were saved 
or were lost. But God does know it, and 
he would not have permitted it unless he 
had loved them with a love greater than we 
have yet sounded. 

The love of God was shown in the re- 
flection of the character of God that 
gleamed forth so gloriously that night in 
many another life. The work of the wire- 
less operators. on the Titanic particularly 
the chief operator, Phillips, stands out 
memorably. 

After the collision with the iceberg, 
Phillips sent the distress call, and received 
answering messages from the Carpathia, 
sending his assistant, Harold Bride, to Cap- 
tain Smith with frequent reports. The 
wireless grew weaker and weaker as the 
Titanic’s engine-rooms filled with water; 
but Phillips kept at it. The assistant went 
out and found that the water was pretty 
close to the boat-deck. Still Phillips went 
on with his messages, finally “ picking up” 
the Olympic. The assistant’s story, as 
given in the New York Times, reads: 

“T though it was about time to look about 
and see if there was anything detached that 
would float. I remembered that every 
member of the crew had a special life belt 
and ought to know where it was. I remem- 
bered mine was under my bunk. I went 
and got it. Then I thought how cold the 
water was. 
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“T remembered I had some boots and I 
put those on, and an extra jacket, and I put 
that on. I saw Philips standing out there 
still sending away, giving the Carpathia de- 
tails of just how we were doing. 

“We picked up the Olympic and told her 
we were sinking by the head and were 
about all down. As Phillips was sending 
the message I strapped his life belt to his 
back. I had already put on his overcoat. 

“Then came the captain’s voice: ‘Men 
you have done your full duty. You can do 
no more. Abandon your cabin. Now its 
every man for himself. You look out for 
yourselves. I release you. That’s the way 
of it at this kind of a time. Every man 
for himself.’ 

“T looked out. The boat deck was 
awash. Philips clung on, sending and send- 
ing. He clung on for about ten minutes or 
maybe fifteen minutes after the captain had 
released him. The water was then com- 
ing into our cabin. 

“He was a brave man. I learned to love 
him that night, and I suddenly felt for him 
a great reverence to see him standing there 
sticking to his work while everybody else 
was raging about. I will never live to for- 
get the work of Phillips for the last awful 
fifteen minutes.” 

When, later, Bride and others were being 
helped on to the deck of the Carpathia 
from one of the overturned collapsible 
boats or rafts on to which they had climbed, 
one man lay motionless as the rescuing 
steamer waited alongside. It was Phillips; 
his life had gone out. His assistant says 
that he had been “all in” from work be- 
fore the wreck occurred, but he had “ stood 
his ground until the crisis had passed and 
then had collapsed.” 

All human life is richer for the work of 
those two faithful fellows upon whom the 
rescuing of the hundreds who are alive to- 
day depended. And it is richer for the 
memory of the ship’s band, standing quietly 
on deck and playing hymns as the largest 
steamer that ever floated sank under them 
to their death. 

But apart from and back of even these 
gleams of beauty and heroism and sacrifice 
that enrich this dark record of disaster and 
suffering, God’s love stands supreme and 
all-enfolding. A cartoon in the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin strikingly illustrates 
this. It shows a mightly Hand, in the up- 
turned palm of which, floating in mid-ocean, 
is a four-funneled steamer; and the picture 
is inscribed, “In the Hollow of His Hand.” 

For reasons which no man can fathom, 
but in which we should rejoice if we could 
see them and know them as God does, God’s 
love permitted the Titanic’s loss and its 
every attendant detail. Though man’s sin 
occasioned it, God could have prevented it. 
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He prevents many of the logical results of 
man’s sin. He is bound by no law to let 
our sins work out their every natural con- 
sequence: we could not exist another hour 
if he did so. But he did not prevent the 
loss of this steamer. And why? Because 
of his love for every individual on the 
steamer, and for the whole world outside 
which watches and sympathizes and ques- 
tions. 

It would be easy to attempt to suggest 
some of the reasons why God’s love did 
this; but it would also be easy to go far 
astray in doing so. It is not necessary to 
do so; it is better not to. For we are sure 
of God’s love; but we are not always sure, 
nor is it necessary that we should be, as to 
the workings of his infinitely loving mind 
and heart. It is enough to know that the 
best interests, not only of the world in gen- 
eral but of each human life that was lost or 
saved, were cared for in the best way that 
an all-loving, all-powerful God could devise, 
in view of all the circumstances and prob- 
lems that this world and its sin and its need 
called for, when he permitted the accident 
that has shocked Christendom. 

God wants us to rest down hard on his 
love all the time. Such a disaster as this 
is only another call from him to trust him 
and to love him more. There are undoubt- 
edly those among the survivors of the 
Titanic who know God well and trust him 
to the uttermost, and who have found even 
in the shock and sorrow of this experience 
the peace and comfort and joy that no 
earthly circumstance can molest. In every 
calamity of life God invites us to find new 
evidences, new treasures, of his love. He 
does not except the calamities of sin—for 
all calamities are of that sort. The more 
we believe in his love and yield in utter 
abandonment to it, the more shall we add 
even to his joy, as to the world’s and to our 
own. The only disaster that can really 
harm us is the disaster of doubting God’s 
love.—Sunday School Times. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE RISING 
GENERATION 


BY VERNON P. SQUIRES, 
Professor of English, University of Nortth Dakota. 


\ i | HILE we have this year been celebrat- 

ing the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the publication of the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, the question has fre- 
quently arisen in my mind as to how much 
after all, the rising generation knows about 
this great book. That a thorough knowl- 
edge of it is highly desirable is obvious. Its 
ideas have entered into the very warp and 
woof of our civilization; from it most of 
our greatest men have gained ideas and 
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inspiration; it has vitally affected both the 
thought and the form of the masterpieces 
of our literature. And yet, as I have time 
and again discovered in my various Eng- 
lish classes, our young people are growing 
up astonishingly ignorant of its contents. 
Almost daily we come in our reading upon 
allusions to the Scriptures a clear under- 
standing of which is absolutely indispens- 
able for the appreciation of the passage 
in hand. But far too often to the majority 
of my students the reference is meaningless, 
The Scriptural name calls up no concrete 
image. The suggestive phrase, whether di- 
rectly quoted or delightfully reminiscent of 
Biblical style, is lost upon dull ears. 

So forcibly has this general ignorance 
of the Scriptures thrust itself upon me 
that I recently tried an experiment with a 
group of freshmen. I asked them to an- 
swer a few simple questions in regard to the 
Bible. It was optional with them whether 
or not they should do so; but one hundred 
and thirty-nine attempted the examination, 
and I have every reason to believe that they 
took the matter seriously and answered the 
questions to the best of their ability. Ac- 
counts of similar experiments have ap- 
peared in various periodicals, but a.report 
of my findings may not be without interest. 
I would remind my readers that these young 
people were all high school graduates who 
had completed fifteen year-units of high 
school work. Most of them came from 
good homes, and they certainly represent a 
grade of culture considerably above the 
average of the community. The questions 
were as follows: 


1. What is the Pentateuch? 

2. Name ten books in the Old Testament. 

3. Name ten books in the New Testament. 

4. Into what groups or divisions is the Old 
Testament divided? 

5. Who was (1) “the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles”? (2) “the beloved disciple”? (3) “the 
wisest of men”? (4) “the strongest man”? 
(5) “the first murderer”? 

6. What idea is suggested to your mind by 
each of the following proper nouns? (1) 
Apollos, (2) Cana, (3) Carmel, (4) Esther, 
(5)Hezekiah, (6) Ishmaelites, (7) Jephthah, 
(8) Jezebel, (9) Saul, (10) Sinai. 

7. Briefly explain the allusion in each of 
the following passages :— 

(1) “When Lazarus left his charnel-cave.” 
—Tennyson. 

(2) “And so the Word had breath, and 

wrought 
With human hands the creed of 
creeds.” —Tennyson. 

(3) “A hungry impostor practicing for a 
mess of pottage.”—Carlyle. 

(4) “The two St. Johns are the great in- 
stances of the angelic life.”-—Newman. 

_ (5) “He changes the self-satisfied Pharisee 
into the broken-hearted, self-abased Publican.” 
—Newman. 
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(6) “The man of Uz.”—Browning. 

(7) “You stand stiff as Lot’s wife.’”—Ten- 
nyson. 

(8) “A clamor grew as of a new-world 
Babel.”—Tennyson. 

(9) “Jonah’s gourd.”—Tennyson. 

(10) “Except they meant to bathe in reek- 

ing wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha.” 

‘ —Shakespeare 

8. Where did you learn what you know of 
the Bible—at home, school, church, Sunday 
school, or elsewhere? 


If we regard 75 per cent. as the “ passing 
mark,” twelve, or 8.5 per cent. of the whole 
number, “passed” this test. Ninety-one 
(65 per cent.) received less than 50 per cent. 
seventy-one (50 per cent.) received less 
than 40 per cent. The average standing of 
the entire group was about 40 per cent. An 
analysis of the answers to some of the ques- 
tions is rather interesting. Ten could not 
name a book in the Old Testament and only 
sixty-eight (less than 50 per cent.) an- 
swered the question properly. This is, 
however, as a matter of fact, a too liberal 
allowance, as it is based on the acceptance 
at full value of such spellings as “ Deute- 
romy,” “Deuteromoty,’ “ Deuterominy,” 
“ Duderominy,” “ Goshua,” “ Salms,” “ Ne- 
hiamiah,” “ Joob,” “Jobe,” “ Jeob.” Four- 
teen (10 per cent.) named “ Hezekiah” as 
one of the books; five named “ Solomon”; 
two, the “ Book of Moses.” Among orig- 
inal ideas were the mentioning as Old Tes- 
tament books of “Paul,” “ Timothy,” 
“Titus,” “I and II Romans,” “ Phene- 
cians,” “Babylonians,” “Gentiles,” “ Phil- 
istines,’ and “ Xerxes.” 

The answers in regard to the New Testa- 
ment were still more unsatisfactory. 
Twelve were unable to mention a single 
book; only forty-six mentioned ten, as re- 
quested. Five put Samuel in the New Tes- 
tament; three the Psalms; three, Ruth; and 
two, Esther. One mentioned “TI. and II. 
Judges.” Seventeen mentioned “ Paul,” or 
“St. Paul,” or “ Paul’s.” Three suggested 
“ Simon ”; two, “ Jacob.” There were also 
mentions of “ Thelesians,’ “ Philipi,” 
“Thomas,” “Lazurus,’ and “Samson 
Agonistes.” 

The answers to Question 4 were too va- 
ried and vague to be reported here. Ques- 
tion 5 brought several surprises. I will 
mention two. The expression, “the apos- 
tle to the Gentiles,” is so common that I at 
first hesitated to include it. It seemed to 
me that everyone would answer it correctly. 
To my surprisé twenty-seven made no at- 
tempt at an answer. Seventy-two (prac- 
tically 50 per cent.) replied correctly, the 
remainder voting for John (12), Jesus (12) 
Abraham (5), Peter, John the Baptist, 
Judas, Moses, Jacob, and Methuselah. As 
to “the beloved disciple,” sixty-eight 
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(nearly 50 per cent.) were right; twenty 
made no attempt; thirty-seven (strange to 
say) guessed Peter; while others named 
Paul, James, Jesus, Abraham, and David. 

In Question 6 I confess to have intention- 
ally included one or more pitfalls. For in- 
stance, I expected that some would be con- 
fused by the name Apollos. The results, 
however, exceeded all expectations. Sev- 
enty-four (over one-half) made no attempt 
at an answer. Eleven others answered so 
vaguely as to be unintelligible. Twenty-six 
declared it to be the name of a Greek (or 
heathen) god. Only seven (5 per cent.) 
gave answers which were clearly correct. 
Four thought it meant a mountain; three, 
a town. Others answered “a king,” “a 
giant,” “a judge,” “an apostle of the 
Greek church,” “another name for Paul,” 
etc. In regard to Cana, too, I expected 
some confusion. The results were as fol- 
lows: No attempt, 49; altogether too vague, 
20; “the promised land,” 22; fairly correct, 
28. Other answers were “a mountain,” “a 
desert,” “a land in Egypt,” “a city in 
Egypt,” “a sinful city that was destroyed,” 
“the first murderer,” “a battle fought in 
Italy.” 

Jezebel is a name used so frequently to 
suggest a virago or wicked woman that I 
really expected a large percentage of cor- 
rect replies. To my surprise 101 left the 
answer blank; thirty answered correctly; 
five thought it the name of a man. One 
wrote, “a prophetess in the temple”; and 
one, by a peculiar confusion of ideas, re- 
plied, “a wicked woman who demanded the 
head of Paul.” 

The replies to Question 7 were equally 
unsatisfactory; but it is hardly necessary to 
go into further details. I will add a few 
words about Question 8. To this only six- 
teen failed to reply. Ninety-one (65 per 
cent.) said that they had attended Sunday 
school. Sixty-eight mentioned the home as 
one of their sources of Biblical knowledge. 
It was noticeable that with a single excep- 
tion everyone who “passed” emphasized 
the home. The writer of the best paper 
said “especially at home”; the writer of 
the next best paper said, “mostly at home 
and by personal study.” This emphasis on 
the home is, I believe, suggestive. Biblical 
knowledge can not be taught by ordinary 
Sunday school methods any more than other 
sorts of knowledge could be so taught. The 
only means to exact information is study 
—hard, painstaking study. This, I fear, is 
hardly to be expected in present-day Sun- 
day schools. Nor can Biblical study be 
carried on in school. There would be 
trouble at once, were it attempted. But the 
home remains—the home, which, after all, 
is the logical place for religious instruction. 

A plan has occurred to me, however, by 
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which the forces of school and home and 
Sunday school may be joined. I think it 
will be generally granted that Biblical his- 
tory is as worthy of study as any other 
ancient history, and that Biblical literature 
is as worthy as any other literature. Why 
should not the school prepare a syllabus or 
outline of Bible study, the following out of 
which would involve serious study well 
worthy of academic recognition? This 
outline should include the mastery of impor- 
tant historical facts, the life-stories of the 
chief Biblical characters the geography of 
Bible lands, and various other matters, in- 
cluding memory passages. With this syl- 
labus and a copy of the Bible in his hand, 
the high school pupil should be equipped for 
serious work, and aided by his parents or 
Sunday school teacher he should be able to 
accomplish it. For such work after suit- 
able examination the student should receive 
a proper credit towards his high school di- 
ploma and towards admission to college. 

To this plan I can see no logical objec- 
tion. It would be entirely optional with 
each student as to whether or not he should 
take the work. It would not be taught in 
the school, and there could, therefore, be no 
grounds for the charge of sectarian teach- 
ing. The school would simply be giving 
credit for work which while done privately, 
must be recognized to be work worthy of 
credit, and which will certainly be as use- 
ful to the student and as inspirational for 
his future life as anything can be. With 
such training our boys and girls would be 
much better prepared to enter into their 
spiritual heritage than most of them now 
are. They would certainly approach the 
study of the great English classics with a 
far better chance of appreciating both style 
and thought; and they would, I believe, 
incidentally catch ethical ideals and aspira- 
tions which would vitally affect their lives. 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


2 
<> 


THE WHEEL. 





7 most important invention ever made 
by man is the wheel, which changes 
Simplicity is 
the chief characteristic of the most useful 
things the world possesses, and few among 


shoving to rolling friction. 


them are more simple than wheels. Their 
mechanism can generally be grasped in a 
moment, but in spite of their almost child- 
ish construction they are man’s best friends 
—friends on whom he confidently relies for 
a thousand and one duties. Indeed, to such 
an extent do we put our faith in them that 
it is beyond the power of the human mind 
to imagine what the world would be like if 
wheels became non-existent. But there is 
no danger of such a calamity befalling us, 
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for we may be pretty sure they will con- 
tinue to revolve in some shape or form un- 
til time shall be no more, says the London 
Globe. 

Their origin must certainly date back to 
that problematical period which is known 
in the vernacular as “ the mist of antiquity.” 
Even the Garden of Eden probably con- 
tained the germ of the idea, for the nearest 
approach in nature to travelling on wheels 
is to be found in the movements of certain 
round gourds. These, when dry, roll along 
the ground rapidly, and so transport their 
contained seed to a distance. In the 83d 
Psalm is this passage: “ Make them like 
unto a wheel,” which is said to refer to the 
wheel-like running of the gourds. It is by 
no means unlikely that the first wheel made 
was suggested to primitive man by the ac- 
tion of these particular gourds, for not once 
nor twice, but over and over again, inven- 
tors have found inspiration in the fairyland 
of Nature. 

Nevertheless, be their origin what it may, 
the fact remains that they have withstood 
the whirligig of time as well as the inge- 
nuity of man; nothing has ever been in- 
vented to supplant them for the particular 
and special offices which they fulfil. They 


are as permanently fixed in the human 
economy as the everlasting hills or the eter- 


nal sea. 

Undoubtedly animals as the motive power 
of every variety of vehicle will one of these 
days be dispensed with for that purpose. 
When that time arrives wheels will still be 
as indispensable as they are now. Of a 
truth, wheels have never had a real rival, 
and even an Edison has not devised any- 
thing to take their place, while the weird 
imagination of our novelists, scientific or 
otherwise, has not hit upon a means of me- 
chanical locomotion where wheels are con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Although to the casual observer wheels 
may seem unimportant and insignificant, 
the more closely one investigates the sub- 
ject the more one’s wonder grows at the 
amazing and absolutely necessarv part they 
play in the drama of life. It will be found 
that in some shape or form they are mixed 
up with almost everything connected with 
the world’s work, and with a good deal of 
its pleasure, too. Indeed, there can be no 
question that the onward march of civiliza- 
tion has been not a little due to their in- 
fluence, and, undoubtedly, the growth of 
the British Empire owes a considerable 
debt to them, while most of the comforts 
and conveniences we enjoy are their out- 
come, for machinery is the leading feature 
in every kind of manufacture, and what 
would machinery be like without wheels? 
Therefore, it cannot be considered exag- 
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geration to say that they are the verv back- 
bone and mainstay of the world’s activity 
and. life. 

Even the planet on which we live can 
almost be called a wheel, as it is ever re- 
volving slowly, but surely, in the fashion of 
a wheel. And almost everything that is 
used as a means of inechanical locomotion 
runs on wheels—our forefathers traveled 
in coaches and postchaises, we go hither 
and thither by trains, motors, bicycles, car- 
riages and steamboats of all kinds, and to 
each and all of these wheels are a sine qua 
non. But to help in locomotion is by no 
means the sole mission of the wheel, for 
most things of daily use and utility are 
largely controlled and worked by its instru- 
mentality. In fact, one could demonstrate 
that, directly or indirectly, almost every- 
thing is indebted to it, for it is often a very 
modest piece of machinery, doing its work 
out of sight, but not the less efficiently be- 
cause it is not always seen on the surface 
of things. For instance, miracles are en- 
acted for us by wheels in connection with 
the day’s work. We find the proper hour 
to leave our couch by their power in the 
form of a watch or clock. We bundle out 
of bed and sit down to breakfast, when we 
find that the food we eat at that meal would 
not have been there except through the aid 
of wheels. Then their instrumentality 
takes us to the city or wherever we want to 
go, and they are, in some way or other, 
concerned with every kind of business in 
which men are engaged. 

—_——_@ 


THE LARGER EDUCATION; FOR 
IMMORTAL LIFE. 


REV. FREDERICK F. SHANNON. 


VV HEN our Lord speaks the universities 

of the world may becomingly stop, 
look and listen. For if men are not in his 
path of truth they are in peril, if they see 
not with his sun-glorious vision, they are 
blind; if they hear not his soulful sympho- 
nies of spiritual reality, they are deaf in- 
deed. Now, spiritually speaking, many of 
the Pharisees were blind enough and deaf 
enough. What a pity that they were not 
dumb enough! Yet the genius of religious 
deafness and blindness is its monumental 
loquacity. Usually men are diffident in ex- 
pressing opinions on subjects with which 
they are unfamiliar. Is it not so of the 
wise doctor, lawyer, scientist? In chemis- 
try, men listen to Levoisier; in astronomy, 
to Herschel; in pottery, to Wedgewood; in 
poetry, to Shakspeare; in philosophy, to 
Plato; in music, to Beethoven. Each sci 
ence, each branch of learning has its rec- 
ognized authority. 
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But in the imperial subject of religion 
every man has his fling. Pathetic and 
foolish as it often is, the situation is at least 
suggestive. It asserts, in the first place, 
that man is “incurably religious.” Aris- 
totle called man a political animal; but it is 
far truer to say that man is a religious 
being. And this, I take it, is why men who 
are loath to express opinions upon sub- 
jects they know nothing about are quite 
willing to speak freely and foolishly upon 
the synthetic interest of our lives—religion. 

But the second and deeper thing of this 
propensity to discuss religion—which is a 
thousand times more interesting than poli- 
tics, comes very close to the innermost 
secret of Christianity. Being constitution- 
ally religious, Christ proposes to make every 
man an authority on his religion. Not 
mark you, an authority on theories or 
ethics, or philosophies about his religion— 
interesting and worthful as they undoubt- 
edly are—but upon the thing itself; upon 
the vital, pulsing, quivering reality, which 
beats its music out in manifold expressions. 
yet rests its throbbing activities down upon 
the central, basic, elemental life of God in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’ Can you imagine a finer, vaster, 


more glorious, more satisfying freedom 


than that? Freed by Christ’s truth, man’s 
soul transmutes the flames of hell into per- 
fume. Knowing Christ’s truth, and the 
consciousness of ultimate reality he gives, 
man has the freedom of the universe. All 
goodness, all beauty, all hope, all love, all 
high and sweet societies, all time, all space, 
all worlds are his though the ages to come 
may be necessary to bring their complete 
realization. 


I spoke as I saw. 

I report, as man may, of God’s work—all’s 
Love, yet all’s law. 

Now I lay down the judgeship he sent me, 
Each faculty tasked, 

To perceive Him, has gained an abyss where 
a dewdrop was asked. 


And is it not always so? We ask for a 
dewdrop; he gives an abyss of wonder and 
beauty. We ask for a ray of hope; into 
life’s sky he flashes love’s unfading rain- 
bow. We ask for dear human friendships; 
he gives the society of angels, of the noble 
living and the noble dead—yea, the very life 
of God Himself. 

Thus, because the Pharisees carped when 
the Son of God proved himself the true 
Son of Man in mingling with publicans and 
sinners, he said: “ Your education in the 
great things is inadequate. I am not after 
the whole, but the sick. You have not 
learned the A B C of the larger education. 
God desires mercy, not sacrifice. I came 
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not to call the righteous, but sinners. But 
go ye and learn what this meaneth.” 

Our subject, then, is “ The Larger Edu- 
cation—Our Schoolhouse, Our Teacher, 
Our Diploma.” 


I—THE WORLD OUR SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The first factor in the larger education 
is this world in which we live and love and 
work and weep and laugh and die. For in 
no more figurative sense the world is our 
schoolhouse. Nothing short of this vast, 
mystic, wondrous world justifies the insti- 
tutions of learning throughout our own 
land, throughout all lands. The little red 
schoolhouse on the hillside, the log cabin 
at the country crossroads, the pile of build- 
ings emphasizing the importance of the 
modern college and university, the dream 
of a University which is to come true, and 
gloriously true—all exist for the purpose 
of showing students how to find their way, 
physically, mentally, socially and morally, 
about this great schoolhouse named the 
world. 

Emerson had this truth in mind when 
he said: “ He who knows the most, he who 
knows what sweets and virtues are in the 
ground, the waters, the plants, the heavens, 
and how to come at these enchantments, is 
the rich and royal man.” Ah! the world is 
packed with enchantments, and education is 
the magician whose golden hammer breaks 
down the four walls of the classroom, send- 
ing the scholar forth to behold the limitless 
horizons of the world, and all that is within 
them. Education naturalizes us as citizens 
of the universe. Shame on the man who is 
so local as to be purely national or interna- 
tional, when God wants him to be univer- 
sal! As the old mystic expressed it: 
“The universe, vast and deep and broad 
and high, is a handful of dust which God 
enchants.” Ours is an enchanted universe, 
and oh, what unspeakable splendors lie hid- 
den within this handful of dust! 

Let me use an illustration with which the 
twentieth century student is familiar. 
Standing here in this teeming world, the 
imagination flashes back to the time when 
our globe was a fiery mass of nebulous 
matter. The next stage “ consists of count- 
less myriads of similar atoms, roughly out- 
lined in a ragged cloudball, glowing with 
heat, and rotating in space with inconceiv- 
able velocity.” Then we behold the trans- 
formation of this cloud-mass into a solid 
earth. But how? Well, the Divine Ar- 
tificer, through mutual attraction and chem- 
ical affinity, caused two of the myriads of 
atoms to fall in love with each other. And 
sober science assures us that with that 
atomic romance—the very moment those 
two atoms were married—the victory: of 
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our earth’s evolution was won. As you see, 
all the human romances, through all the hu- 
man years, owe their origin to that first 
pair of romantic atoms.  Indissolubly 
joined in wedlock by the priestly hand of 
Infinite Love and All-Wise Intelligence! 
If the cornerstone of our schoolhouse 
was laid in that far-off dawn of time, evi- 
dently Some One has been at considerable 
patience and pains to equip our Alma Mater. 
But the simple truth is, we never could 
have known the varied magnificence of our 
schoolhouse had not the Angel of Educa- 
tion come and said: “ Follow me, and I will 
show you the grandeurs of your world- 
home.” The furniture was all here, but no 
man to admire it, no woman to adorn it. 
Stars sparkled in the blue roof above; flow- 
ers bloomed in the green carpet below; fires 
burned in the deep craters within; oceans 
washed the untrodden shores around. But 
there were no human eyes which— 
Overleapt the horizon’s edge, 
Searched with Apollo’s privilege; 
Through man and woman and sea and star, 
Saw the dance of nature forward far; 
Through worlds, and races, and terms, and 
times, 
Saw musical order and pairing rhymes. 


No: there was no seeing eye, no trained 


human brain to appreciate all this. For 
millions of years the stars waited for a 
man to say: “I shall outlast thy brilliance.” 
.For millions of years the animal creation 
waited for a man to declare: “I am thy 
Lord.” For millions of years the physical 
forces waited for a man to proclaim: “I am 
thy master.” Why, the gulf between the 
untutored Fiji islander and the cultured 
Park Sloper is bridged by education. Does 
not the savage have all the materials of 
astronomy, law, literature, medicine, relig- 
ion, electricity, aeroplanes, automobiles? 
Having the materials, what does he lack? 
Why, the mental power which organizes 
them into the arts and sciences of civiliza- 
tion. 

Properly speaking, our schoolhouse—the 
great world—is just a delicious intellectual 
feast, and education is the acquired taste 
for enjoying it. It was Ruskin’s deliberate 
conclusion “ that the greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to see some- 
thing and tell what it saw in a plain way.” 
In other words, our schoolhouse is waiting 
for eyes to look in upon and appropriate its 
beauties. An American woman was leav- 
ing an art gallery in Florence. As she 
took nothing in, of course she brought noth- 
ing out. Still, she ventured to ask the ven- 
erable caretaker: “ Are these all the pic- 
tures you have to show?” His soul, soaked 
in beauty for fifty years, the indignant old 
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picture-lover replied: “ Madam, these paint- 
ings are not on trial. It is the visitors who 
are on trial.” 

And each one of us is greatly on trial 
as we go up and down our world-school- 
house. Why, if we had eyes to see, we 
should agree with Whitman that “a mouse 
is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of 
infidels.” Or is it just because of its very 
miraculousness that some of us are so heart- 
ily afraid of the little creature? If we had 
eyes to see, we should confound the real 
estate dealer by saying: “ The land is yours, 
the landscape is mine.” If we had eyes to 
see we should talk less of Italian sunsets, 
and be often enchanted by those to be seen 
from the corner of Seventh avenue and St. 
John’s place. For it is forever true that 
“though we travel the world over in search 
of the beautiful we must carry it with us, 
or we find it not.” 

One night my boy asked me how much 


, gold there was away up in the golden stars. 


Trying to make him understand, I said, 
“Put your shoe down in the dirt.” After 
the child had done as I told him, I contin- 
ued: “ Now lift your shoe, look at it, and 
you will see the very stuff out of which the 
stars, those golden holes bored in the floor 
of heaven, are made, my boy.” Ah, yes! 
the dirt in our backyards is every whit as 
golden as that which glows in the spaces. 
The dust the vacuum cleaner extracts from 
cur carpets is the very same out of which 
rainbows are wrought and cloud-palaces are 
built. A thing of beauty is indeed a joy 
forever, and the fallacy of the ages is to 
think that it requires distance to lend it 
enchantment. The soul that finds no love- 
liness in this world will gowk blind as a 
bat through streets of shining gold, though 
harpers harping with their harps should 
serenade him every step of the way. John 
sinks his diamond drill of truth into awful 
deeps when he says: “He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen cannot love 
Ged whem he hath not seen.” As the far- 
away lover is a delusion, a snare, a myth, a 
fog- hank, so the soul that discovers no strip 
of beauty, no stretch of loveliness, no glint 
and no gleam in the world’s dusty every- 
dayness, is being ingloriously defrauded of 
one of the highest and holiest privileges of 
life. And the great Master and Lord of all 
is still saying. “Go ye and learn what this 
meaneth—that the world is full of wonder, 
full of love, full of beauty; here a bird that 
wings and sings, yonder a star that shines 
and wheels; here a lily that holds the kisses 
of dewdrops in its unsoiled whiteness, yon- 
der the sun that shines upon the evil and 
the good. Be clean-hearted, clean-handed, 
and clean-tongued, and you shall see God.” 
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II—LIFE OUR TEACHER. 


With much interest and pleasure, we have 
been witnessing the recent transfer of 
paintings of the old masters from the Old 
World to the New. The older civilizations 
have much to teach the republic in many 
things—and there is no more thrilling spec- 
tacle going on before our eyes today than 
the eagerness with which all the nations are 
learning from each other—but especially 
in art. We have been so busy tunnelling 
mountains, channeling rivers into desert 
places, threading the continent with a 
patchwork of steel rails, and throwing sky- 
scrapers at the stars that we have not real- 
ized the national artistic development which 
is yet to be ours. While we are going by 
thousands every year to visit the older civ- 
ilizations, they are not so unneighborly as 
not to return the call, and our American 
gold is bringing over some pictures which 
will return thither no more forever! 

Still Mr. Morgan’s paintings are not the 
only gift the Old World is making us. A 
great picture is great, but a great man is 
greater. A masterpiece is the conception 
of a genius dressed up in glowing colors; 
but God’s masterpiece is a flesh-and-blood 
man—of thought, vision and character vi- 
tally compact. And that is why I heartily 
rejoice in Harvard University’s kidnapping 
of Professor Rudolph Eucken of Jena. In 
his understanding and grasp of the great 
problems of life he is perhaps without a 
peer in the world. And this is one of his 
clean, clear-cut, profound statements: 
“ Amid all that is problematic this at least 
is certain—our life is no empty surface- 
dallying. Something momentuously signifi- 
cant is going forward in it, a movement 
with which we ourselves have much to do, 
the direction of which we are quite well 
able to gauge.” So, life—this strange, 
wonderful, many-colored, many-toned some- 
thing named Human Life—is our Teacher. 
Sometimes the teacher’s face is severe, 
sometimes it kindles with holy rapture, 
sometimes it is clothed with a sphinx-like 
silence. “To me the ways of life are past 
finding out,” a great man recently wrote 
me. And yet, as Professor Royce reminds 
us, it is only under the guidance of this un- 
failing teacher that we commence to “look 
for the whole of ourselves.” Man’s su- 
preme find is himself; for in finding his 
a self he must find the God who made 

im. 

To find life’s meaning, we must be 
grandly true to life. In one of his pene- 
trating moods, Henry Mills Alden wrote: 
“Love never deniéd Death, and Death will 
not deny Love.” And I want to add: Life 
which is the ancestor of both Love and 
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Death, will never deny either, so long as 
they are loyal to Life; and they both belong 
to Life, too, because all things are ours, and 
we are Christ’s, and He is the Lord of Life! 
Is not our teacher Life constantly remind- 
ing us that, though it is a great thing to go 
through college, it is a greater thing to 
have college go through us? And this is 
only possible as we traverse the winding 
vistas of life itself, which offers a generous 
sphere for exercising all the talents we 
faithfully add to those of native endow- 
ment. 

Are we following our Teacher? Are we 
mastering the lessons he assigns? If so, 
we shall attain unto the wisdom of the wise, 
we shall ascend the holy hill where dwell 
the nobly great. For “he that hearkeneth 
to the reproof of life shall abide among 
the wise.” Are we not in danger of over- 
emphasizing the complexity of life in our 
time? We are seriously tempted to allow 
the tornado to buzz and bustle to blow us 
up against the edge of reality only, instead 
of invading its inmost heart. We need to 
remember that, in all times, the true and 
lofty souls have ever found a sweet simplic- 
ity nestling within the deepest heart of com- 
plexity. And our Concord seer is still call- 
ing to us from under his noble trees: “To 
the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, all 
things are friendly and sacred, all events 
profitable, all days holy, all men divine. 
For the eye is fastened in the life, and 
slights the circumstance. Every chemical 
substance, every plant, every animal in its 
growth, teaches the unity of cause, the 
variety of appearance. ... Nature is an 
endless combination and repetition of a very 
few laws. She hums the old well-known 
air through innumerable variations.” Is it 
not for us, therefore, to listen to the tunes, 
the variations, Life is ever playing—the 
undertones as well as the overtones, the 
minors as well as the majors? Mendel- 
sohn once wrote to his sister: “I never see 
an ocean or a mountain, a bird or a human, 
that it does not cry to me: ‘Turn me into 
music; play me on the organ.’” And is not 
our teacher, Life, calling unto us to do the 
same. Arnold of Rugby confessed: “If 
ever I could receive a new boy from his 
father without emotion, I should think it 
was high time to be off.” So should we 
stand related to the precious gifts of Life. 
Then shall our days and years be blended 
into spiritual tapestries, into Christian sym- 
phonies. Asked how long it took him to 
paint a certain picture, Sir Joshua Rev- 
nolds answered: “ All my life, sir.” In his 
old age, a woman inquired of Alexander 
Dumas how he had grown old so grace- 
fully. “By giving my entire time to it, 
madam!” was the sententious reply. 
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III—CHARACTER OUR DIPLOMA. 


But if the world is our schoolhouse and 
life our teacher, character is our diploma. 
In its deeper implications, character is what 
Lotze calls “the capacity of becoming con- 
scious of the infinite.” Lawrence Oliphant 
means character when he says: “ Moral 
truth cannot be discovered by a bad man.” 
Brierly is thinking of character when he 
writes: “ We require a certain inner height 
to discern life’s greatest secret.” Bunsen 
was speaking of character when he said: 
“Gladstone is the first man in England as 
to intellectual power, and he has heard 
higher tones than anyone else in the land.” 
The American philosopher is praising char- 
acter when he says: “ The sweetest music 
is not in the oratorio, but in the human 
voice when it speaks from its instant life 
tones of tenderness, truth or courage.” Ac- 
cording to Rothe, the universe exists for 
the development of spiritual personality, by 
the conflict of free will with circumstances, 
in all worlds. Whether the German’s gen- 
eralization be right or wrong, we do know 
that the soul that has in its inmost deep 
the shine of Christ-begotten illuminations 
is unafraid of cosmic weathers. In some 
sections of sunny Italy, you know, it is cus- 
tomary for a bride to make what is known 
as her fragrant pillow. Into this silken bag 
she puts the sweetest flowers. Year by 
year, as time flows on, she adds to them. 


. And when, soon or late, she lies in her 


coffin, the fragrant pillow, wrought of 
flowers gathered through the bright and 
stormful years, is placed under her quiet 
head. Oh, what is character—the soul’s 
diploma—but life’s perfumed pillow? 
More ethereal than ether, more elusive than 
odor, yet character is more powerful than 
radium, more pervasive than oxygen, more 
durable than the stars! 

Going about our schoolhouse and learn- 
ing the lessons of our teacher we shall daily 
receive holy compensations, heavenly en- 
richments, beautiful surprises. Alice Free- 
man Palmer one day told a friend how her 
husband; Professor George H. Palmer, sur- 
prised her, on their wedding anniversary, 
with a “great shining opal ring, set round 
with diamonds.” One evening, four months 
before, they were strolling along a street in 
Paris. Coming to a jeweler’s fascinating 
windows, they discovered this opal ring, 
with its tints of green and gold, richer and 
deeper than they had ever seen before. 
Mrs, Palmer said: “ We looked at it with 
delight, and often afterwards searched for 
it, but could never find it again. Fancy 
how my breath was taken away, when 
just now that identical ring was put on my 
finger! That base deceiver has helped me 
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look for it many a time after it was safely 
hidden in his pocket. And now here it is, 
with the splendor of the sun at its heart, 
and changing into fresh beauty whenever 
I look at it. That dear friend, is like mar- 
ried life, isn’t it? All things made new 
every morning and evening.” 

And, my friends, if we are true our 
teacher, Life, will ever bring noble sur- 
prises, the fine stuff of Christlike character, 
to us—great flashing opals of the spirit—if 
we follow with listening, obedient souls to 
the fair tablelands whither He guides, 
Abiding upon those majestic heights we 
shall realize, with Channing, that life is a 
gift which acquires greater value every 
day. In accordance with Christ’s voice we 
shall learn that mercy is greater than sac- 
rifice, that truth is more wonderful than 
fiction, that the reality surpasses the dream, 
that goodness is superior to greatness and 
that love will outshine brilliance in the day 
of days. Oh, glorious Schoolhouse, mar- 
velous Teacher, unfading Diploma! It is 
great to dream, greater to do, greatest of 
all to be, and, therefore, let this be our 
canticle of character: 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which 
is symboled is greater; 

Vast to create and uphold, but vaster the in- 
ward creator. 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of 
the gift stands the giving; 

Back of the hands that receive thrill the sensi- 
tive nerves of receiving. 


Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed it out- 
done by the doing; 

The heart of the woer is warm, but warmer 
the heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and 
up from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and 
the essence of life is divine. 


_— 
oe 
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COL, ARCHIBALD GRACIE TELLS A THRILLING 
STORY. 





HE dead number nearly 1,650, of whom 
156 were women and children. Col. 
Archibald Gracie, U. S. A., who jumped 
from the topmost deck of the Titanic as 
she sank and swam about until he found a 
cork-like raft and then helped rescue others 
who had jumped into the water, makes this 
statement. 

“The Titanic was struck by the berg on 
her port side. She was ripped from near 
the middle boat to the bow, after the fash- 
ion of a can opener opening a box of sar- 
dines. The buttons were pressed imme- 
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diately and the compartments closed as far 
as possible under the circumstances. The 
interval between the collision and the sink- 
ing of the ship was two hours and twenty 
minutes, timed by my watch, which lay 
open on the dresser. The watch stopped at 
2:22 a. m., when I jumped into the water. 
I was awakened in my cabin at midnight. 

“ After sinking with the ship it appeared 
to me as if I were propelled by some great 
force through the water. This might have 
been occasioned by explosions under the 
water. I recall that I was most fearful of 
being boiled to death, The second officer, 
who was on the top deck told me that he 
had a similar experience. Innumerable 
thoughts of a personal nature, relating to 
mental telepathy, flashed through my brain. 
I thought of those at home, as if my spirit 
might go to them and say good-by forever, 
for a similar experience in days gone by 
had occurred in the history of a member 
of my wife’s family, and she was even 
awake that night, tortured with presenti- 
ments. 

“ Again and again I prayed for deliver- 
ance, although I felt sure that the end had 
come. My greatest difficulty was in hold- 
ing my breath until I came to the surface, 
for I knew that once I inhaled water I 
would suffocate. Under the water I struck 
out with all my strength, I reached the sur- 
face after a time that seemed unending. 
There was nothing in sight save the ice 
which dotted the ocean, and a large field 
of wreckage. There were dying men and 
women all about me, groaning and crying 
piteously. The second officer and J. B. 
Thayer, Jr., who were swimming near, told 
me that just before my head appeared above 
the water one of the Titanic’s funnels sep- 
arated and fell apart near me, scattering 
the bodies in the water. 

“T saw wreckage everywhere. All that 
came within my reach I clung to. A great 
crate-like block of wood floated within my 
grasp and I grabbed it. It seemed to be 
sufficiently large to keep me afloat. At this 
moment, however, I saw an overturned Svat 
a short distance away, and swam to it. I 
caught the arm of a man who grasped it, 
threw my leg over the boat and rested on it. 
On this raft—it was really a collapsible 
boat, that was called a raft—there were 

‘already lying more than twenty men who 
seemed to belong to the Titanic’s crew. 
Two men, one in the bow, and the other in 
the stern, propelled us through the wreck- 
age with pieces of wood which answered 
for oars. Presently the raft became so full 
that it seemed she would sink if more came 
aboard, and the crew for self-preservation 
had to refuse to permit others to climb 
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aboard. This was at once the most pathetic 
and the most horrible scene of all. The 
piteous cries of those around us still ring 
in my ears. I will remember them to my 
dying day. ‘ Hold on to what you have old 
boy,’ we shouted to each man who tried 
to get aboard. ‘One more of you aboard 
would sink us all. And many whom we 
refused answered, as they went to their 
death: ‘Good luck and God bless you.’ 

“ All the time we were buoyed and sus- 
tained by hope for rescue. We saw lights 
particularly in front, where green lights 
shone and rockets were fired in the air. 
We learned later that the lights and the 
rockets came from one of the Titanic’s life- 
boats. And so we passed the night—with 
the waves washing over us and the raft 
buried deep in the water, under our feet. 

“Did we pray? Through all that wild 
night there was not a moment that our 
prayers did not rise above the waves. Men 
who seemed to have forgotten long ago how 
to address their Creator recalled the prayers 
of their childhcod and murmured them over 
and over again. We said the Lord’s prayer 
again and again together. 

“Long before light we stood in columns, 
two deep, back to back, balancing ourselves, 
fearful to move lest the delicate balance 
should be disturbed and all of us thrown 
again into the water. We were standing 
and were content to stand and pray, know- 
ing that in that alone lay our hope for 
rescue. The hand of God seemed to have 
soothed the sea and it was calm. 

“ An age seemed to have passed when we 
first saw the twinkling lights of the Car- 
pathia on the horizon. We knew her and 
recognized her as our rescuer. The Mar- 
coni operator—one of the thirty-five on the 
raft—confirmed our hopes by saying that 
he, too, knew that it was the Carpathia. 
While we looked, some one whispered that 
there was also a ship behind us. We dared 
not turn about to look, so fearful were we 
that it would disturb the balance. The 
second officer finally ordered one man to 
look behind while the others stayed still. 
The slipping of one man would have meant 
the death, probably, of all of us. The man 
who looked passed the word that there was 
no ship behind. When the day broke, four 
of the Titanic’s life-boats were seen on our 
port side. The second officer blew his 
whistle to call attention to our precarious 
condition, and the head life-boat, towing 
another, came to our help. The transfer, 
fraught with peril, followed. The second 
officer was the last man off the raft. Just 
before he left it, he lifted into the boat the 
body of a sailor who had died of cold and 
exposure as we prayed.” 
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T a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, heads of the departments and 
round tables, and officers of the Department 
of Public Instruction, held Saturday, May 
4th, in the rooms of the State Board of 
Education, Dr. J. G. Becht, president of the 
Association in the chair, it was decided to 
hold the next session in Harrisburg Decem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28. It will convene on 
Thursday morning for a _ two-and-a-half 
days’ session. There was a full attendance, 
and program, speakers and all matters re- 
lating to the program were considered. 
Everybody is interested. There will be a 
good meeting in December. 


On Thursday, April 4th, the Indian 
School at Carlisle held a most unique Com- 
mencement. The graduates illustrated the 
handicrafts by actual work on the platform 
whilst one of them described the processes 
of the laundry, the poultry yard, the black- 
smith shop and the garden. The speakers 
evinced a masterful acquaintance with the 


‘things they were talking about—an asser- 


tion that can not be made of the average 
commencement orator. The music was 
very fine. At a former commencement 
General Miles was the orator. This time 
the General Blacksmith was the most elo- 
quent speaker. One general was absent, 
namely, general apathy. There was not a 
trace of idleness or laziness visible any- 
where. Addresses were also delivered by 
Gov. Tener, Henry Houck and others. 

Many graduates of the Carlisle School 
have gone into the service of the Indian 
Bureau. It is said that more than thirty 
per cent..of the Indians in the employ of the 
United States government are graduates of 
the School at Carlisle. The day may come 
when the head of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs will belong to the race that occu- 
pied this continent when America was 
discovered. 


By a vote of four to three the State 
Supreme Court in Philadelphia, May 6th, 
refused to declare unconstitutional the 
school code passed by the Legislataure last 
session. The majority opinion which was 
written by Justice Van Moschzisker, and 
concurred in by Chief Justicee Fell and 
Juctices Potter and Elkin, holds that, as a 





whole, the code is constitutional, but that 
the only matters before the court were the 
powers of and the limitation upon school 
authorities in districts of the first class to 
raise money and contract for the erection 
of school houses. The majority holds that 
the section in the code providing for this 
is valid. The majority of the court holds 
that the constitutionality of the various 
sections of the code can be determined 
from time to time as cases arise involving 
the validity of its different provisions. 
The majority admits that sections of the 
code may be open to criticism. In discuss- 
ing the classification of school districts 
made by the code the majority holds that 
the subject was one for the Legislature 
and “that no court should set up its idea 
of the necessity for or the reasonableness 
of a scheme of classification.” The case 
came to the Supreme Court from Allegheny 
county. 





SCHUYLKILL County lost another of its 
leading Educators in the death of Supt. 
W. C. Estler, of Ashland. He was confined 
to his home by illness since the 11th of last 
November and passed away at the noon 
hour on the first day of April. He was 
born in Chester county, and graduated 
from the Millersville State Normal School 
in 1878. The following year he went to 
Ashland and was connected with the schools 
of that place a third of a century, serving 
as Superintendent of the Schools since 
1889. He was an efficient executive, a good 
thinker, a warm friend and a highly re- 
spected citizen. 


Stance has made such inroads into the 
English of the college girl that drastic 
measures to prevent its employment are 
to be inaugurated at Wellesley College. A 
nominal fine is to be levied on all Wellesley 
girls who are caught using slang, the sum 
thus obtained to go to the student govern- 
ment building fund. A “scream” stands 
for anything that is farcical. One is “ lah- 
di-dah” when she is dressed or “ dolled” 
up. Humor is fine, but the fun that runs so 
much to vulgarity is low-grade. 


Says the West Chester Local News: 
“Dr. J. George Becht, the new President 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, is the fourth man from West 
Chester to be chosen to that office. While 
not a native of this county, nor at pres- 
ent a resident, he is claimed because he 
lived here seven years ago and was an 
instructor in the State Normal School. 
He served as an Elder in the Westminster 
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Presbyterian Church. Dr. Becht came here 
from Lycoming county, where he resigned 
his office as County Superintendent to ac- 
cept a chair at the Normal School, and he 
resigned here in order to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Clarion State Normal 
School, which he held until made Secretary 
of the State Board of Education. Years 
ago W. W. Woodruff, ex-County Superin- 
tendent, was President of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association. More re- 
cently Dr. George Morris Philips, principal 
of the West Chester State Normal School, 
held that office and later came Supt. Addi- 
son L. Jones. There is more good material 
in this county, available when needed.” 


Mr. Russel Hinman, one of its directors, 
and chief of the editorial department of the 
American Book Company died April 28th. 
He was with Van Antwerp, Bragg & Com- 
pany from 1878, until the formation of the 
American Book Company in 1890, when he 
came to New York, assuming a responsible 
position in the editorial department. He 
subsequently became a director of the com- 
pany, and for some years has been editor in 
chief. Mr. Hinman was widely known for 
his geographical work, and not only his 
close business associates, but authors and 
educators generally who came in contact 
with him were always impressed with his 
scientific attainments, his broad knowledge, 
his indomitable energy, and intense appli- 
cation and devotion to his profession and 
to the interests of the business. 


Dr. McFarland, professor of botany at 
the University of Pennsylvania, says that 
the depletion of the mountains of the state 
of rhododendrons for commercial purposes 


is a calamity. In his opinion the blooming 
rhododendrons in Pennsylvania are a dis- 
tinctive floral feature of the State. He 
says, this State has more of the brilliant 
shrubs growing in it than any other in the 
Union. The depletion of the territory in 
which the rhododendrons bloom is due to 
the fact that so many nurserymen disregard 
nature for commercial gain. Without any 
consideration for the land they spoil, they 
gather the rhododendrons and market them 
by wholesale. So great has this evil be- 
come in other States, that societies for the 
protection of the wild flowers have been 
formed. In New York the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society looks after the rhodo- 
dendrons as well as other wild flowers, and, 
with the aid of pamphlets and addresses by 
botanists, has done much to keep the fields 
from being depleted. He is in favor of the 
formation of organizations of a_ similar 
character in this State. Protect the wild 
flowers, before it is too late. 
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THE TITANIC DISASTER. 


HE story of the loss of the Titanic on 
her maiden voyage, because of col- 
lision with an iceberg when going with 
reckless speed in dangerous waters, has 
shocked the world, stirring the nations as 
no other marine disaster has ever done. A 
morning paper under the heading, “Great 
Liner Titanic Nearing New York,” has this 
to say of the ship: 

“Breasting the waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean at a speed of 21 knots an hour, rap- 
idly nearing the coast of this country for 
the first time, is the gigantic Titanic, the 
largest ocean liner afloat. She left South- 
ampton Thursday, and is scheduled to ar- 
rive in New York Wednesday. Many won- 
derful innovations have been made a part 
of this new leviathan of the White Star 
Line. Chief of these is the private prom- 
enades in connection with some of the 
splendid suites. She goes a step farther 
than some of the other ocean steamships 
in this respect, giving a privacy equal to a 
home. The Titanic has a displacement of 
66,000 tons, and a gross register of 46,328 
tons. She is 882 feet in length and has a 
breadth of 92 feet. Over the boat deck she 
spans 94 feet from rail to rail. Her four 
great funnels rise 81 feet above the top 
deck; the distance from the top of the 
smokestacks to the keel is 175 feet. There 
are 11 steel decks and 15 watertight bulk- 
heads, making it almost impossible for the 
liner to sink. She is equipped with com- 
bination turbine and reciprocating engines 
of 50,000 horsepower. She is driven by 
triple screws, and is capable of developing 
a speed of close to 22 knots. The passen- 
ger-carrying capacity of the liner is 2500, 
with a crew of 890. Each anchor weighs 
15%4 tons, each link of the anchor cable 
175 pounds. The rudder weighs 100 tons. 
In constructing the liner 3,000,000 rivets 
were used, with a total weight of 1200 tons. 
The wing propellers each weigh 38 tons, 
and the center propeller 22 tons. The side- 
lights carried by the Titanic number 2200. 
A swimming pool, squash racket court and 
gymnasium are close together on a lower 
deck, from which elevators carry passen- 
gers to the upper promenades. The main 
dining room seats 600, and the restaurant 
provides meals for those who do not care 
for the regular dining course. The size 
of the staterooms is unusual. They range 
in height from 8 feet to 9%4 feet and some 
of the two-berth cabins are 17 by 10% feet 
in size. There are a great many single 
berth cabins.” 

And she lies two miles down, at the 
bottom of the sea. 
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SHOULD KNOW TRUTH. 


Dean HALL, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, had a three-days’ campaign in 
Philadelphia in the discussion of the sex 
problem. He talked frankly to a thousand 
or more students of the Northeast Manual 
Training High School, showing the results 
of careless and dissolute habits, warning 
them how to conduct themselves to achieve 
strong vigorous manhood. He expressed 
approval of manual training as developing 
a boy along right lines. In closing, he said 
that he wanted, above all else, to impress 
three things on the minds of his hearers, 
and those things were clean living, strenu- 
ous living and chivalrous living. These, he 
declared, will bring health, success and 
happiness. 

In an address to clergymen, “as fathers 
and leaders of their congregations,” he 
advised that ministers arrange separate 
meetings of fathers and mothers along the 
line of his campaign and interest young 
people in church work. In this connection 
he gave enthusiastic indorsement to the 
Boy Scout movement as following out the 
latest and best ideas of boy psychology. 
Doctor Hall also addressed meetings at the 
Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, a workmen’s meeting 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad yards and a 
mothers’ meeting at 3:30 p. m. at the Cen- 
tral Young Men’s Christian Association. 

In one of these lectures when Dr. Hall 
was telling the boys how to conduct their 
lives in order to grow into men strong in 
bone, brawn and brain one boy was led 
quietly from the room by another student. 
A few minutes later when the speaker com- 
mented upon habits the other three boys 
were taken out, one or two of them so weak 
that they were carried. The incident 
caused little disturbance in the auditorium, 
but among the medical men it attracted 
much attention, some declaring this to be 
one of the most interesting psychological 
incidents they have ever known in their 
experience, the theory being that the boys 
were overcome at the gravity of the idea 
which was so suddenly advanced to them, 
of which they knew little or nothing. 

The meeting for mothers was held under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Home and 
School League. Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 
president of the league, presided. Dr. Hall 
at this meeting made a specialty on the 
training of children at home. 

“Commonly we hear the assertion that 
the innocence of the young daughter must 
not be encroached upon,” he said. “ All 
will say that it would be entirely wrong to 
destroy the innocence of the young girl, 
but innocence certainly makes her an ‘ easy 
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mark,’ when she goes out into the world 
either socially or to work. I would advo- 
cate the supplementing of that innocence 
with sound, solid, cold facts. Education 
only can cure social wrongdoing. Regula- 
tion and legislation is merely the fringe. 
No one can accomplish this education of 
children along these lines better than the 
mother in the home.” 


os 
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CHICAGO MEETING. 





HE fiftieth convention of the National 
Educational Association will be held 
in Chicago, July 6th to 12th. The pro- 
grammes of the general sessions, and of 
the numerous departments have been care- 
fully prepared. In accordance with an 
established custom, Sunday, July 7th, will 
be observed as Educational Sunday by a 
large number of the churches of Chicago, 
on which date the respective pastors will 
hold special services, preaching sermons on 
educational topics. Since the convention 
week begins with the meetings of the 
National Council on Saturday, July 6th, it 
is confidently hoped and expected that a 
large proportion of the members will arrive 
in Chicago in time to attend these Sunday 
services. 

It will be remembered that at the Forty- 
sixth Annual Convention in the city of 
Cleveland in 1908, there were over sixty 
churches of that city uniting in special ser- 
vices on Sunday. These were highly ap- 
preciated and largely attended by the mem- 
bers of the Association, who had especially 
planned to arrive in Cleveland before Edu- 
cational Sunday, and they were regarded as 
not less valuable and interesting by the 
citizens of that city. It is anticipated that 
the Educational Sunday services to be held 
in connection with the Fiftieth Convention 
in Chicago on July 7, 1912, will be equally 
noteworthy. 

A reception to President Carroll G. 
Pearse and all members of the National 
Education Association will be held in the 
Art Institute, Michigan Boulevard at the 
head of Adams Street, on Monday evening, 
July 8th. All the educational clubs and 
associations in Chicago will unite in hold- 
ing this reception, to which all members of 
the National Education Association are 
cordially invited. 

The Trunk Line Passenger Association 
authorizes the following announcement: 
“One and one-half first-class limited fare 
to Trunk Line western termini plus two 
cents per mile in each direction traveled 
therefrom for the round trip, going and 
returning via same route only. Dates of 
sale and other details to be announced later. 
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The tickets issued by the Trunk Lines will 
simply require stamping by agent of termi- 
nal lines at Chicago to make them good for 
return passage.” This concession will 
apply from all points in Trunk Line Pas- 
senger Association territory east of Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, etc.. to those gate- 
ways. ‘The dates of sale and return limits 
of tickets for return will be announced 
later. 

The lines of the Southeastern Passenger 
Association have by individual action 
granted a rate of three cents per mile, plus 
25 cents, for the round trip from all points 
in the territory of that Association up to the 
Ohio River gateways, plus the fares ten- 
dered from those gateways by the Central 
Passenger Association lines, which fares 
are on the basis of two cents per mile in 
each direction. The dates of sale will 
necessarily correspond to the dates of sale 
offered by the lines of the Central Pas- 
senger Association and the extension of 
limit for return will also necessarily be 
controlled by the extension granted by the 
lines of that Association. The steamship 
transportation companies on’ Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron, Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan will grant special rates of one and 
one-half fare for the round trip. 


_— 
—~<——- 


BURROWES MEMORIAL TABLET. 


fig High School Alumni Association 
of Strasburg, Lancaster county, on 
May 4th unveiled a marble tablet, set in the 
east end of Hull’s brick house, on Main 
street, east of the Square, recording the 
fact that near that site was born, November 
16, 1805, the late Thomas H. Burrowes, 
LL.D., twice superintendent of public 
schools in Pennsylvania, and the man who, 
as Secretary of the Commonwealth under 
Governor Ritner, really organized our public 
school system. There was a large represen- 
tation of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society present, including a special com- 
mittee and nearly all the principal officers; 
also Henry C. Burrowes, son of Dr. Bur- 
rowes, and his children; Miss Salome Bur- 
rowes, a daughter, and other kinsfolk. The 
school children and teachers, councils, 
school board and many representative citi- 

‘zens of Strasburg were present; and a 
number of Lancaster people. 

Prof. John L. Shroy, of Philadelphia, 
presided; the school girl pupils sang patri- 
otic airs; Rev. Manifold made a prayer, and 
Mr. Shroy a brief address. Hon. W. U. 
Hensel made a presentation speech in which 
he touched upon the good work progressing 
in Lancaster county in the way of portraits, 
memorials and monuments to its famous 
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men and notable historic events. He re- 
ferred to the significance of Strasburg; its 
location being almost on the border of the 
original Huguenot-Calvinistic settlement 
and that of the pioneer German Mennon- 
ites. From this town went the first popular 
memorial to the Legislature for free 
schools and it was fitting that the great 
organizer of our school system should have 
been born here. 

He sketched the Burrowes ancestry and 
referred to the fact that there was still 
ticking nearby a clock of the elder Bur- 
rowes’ handiwork. As a student, lawyer 
and politician, legislator and secretary of 
the commonwealth, Dr. Burrowes had an 
active and useful career. His chief distinc- 
tion, however, was as an educator; and to 
this especially the present commemoration 
related. He was twice state superinten- 
dent; originally organized the work of the 
department, drafted the Normal School 
law, founded The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, fashioned the system of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan school and gave a new life 
to Pennsylvania State College. In con- 
clusion Mr. Hensel said: 

“Though his life, as modern longevity 
goes, was not prolonged, it was crowded 
with useful activities. If the talents he 


possessed had been exercised in any one of 


many different spheres of work, success 
would have been inevitable; and there were 
other fields, no doubt, in which he could 
have gleaned, with greater personal profit; 
but what he lost in individual advantage the 
commonwealth gained. To him, it and its 
people, for all generations to come, will 
owe a debt of gratitude and chant to his 
memory a hymn of praise. 

“Tt is eminently fit that this town, its 
people and its schools cherish the memory 
and permanently mark the birthplace of its 
most noted son. It has been the rare for- 
tune of Lancaster county that from the 
time of the creation of the office of superin- 
tendent of common schools or of public 
instruction, in 1857, until now, of the seven 
persons who have held this office, first and 
last, four have been citizens of Lancaster 
county, and during the fifty-five years of 
its existence there were only nine years in 
which it was occupied by any other than 
one of our own people. Conspicuous among 
these incumbents and outnumbering Doctor 
Burrowes in length of service, though 
standing in the same rank with him in 
eminent usefulness, was the late Doctor 
James P. Wickersham. Their names, with 
that of the venerable and beloved Mc- 
Caskey, who happily still abides with us, 
form a trinity in an educational history of 
our commonwealth that no other county 
within its borders can show. By a happy 
chance the family of Burrowes and Wicker- 
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sham are united in the person of the grand- 
daughter of one, who is the wife of the 
grandson of the other, and it is, therefore, 
especially felicitous that I should present to 
you as the one to unveil this tablet, Mrs. 
Marian Burrowes Wickersham.” 

Mrs. John Wickersham, a granddaughter 
of Dr. Burrowes, then drew the cord that 
held the flag veiling the tablet and it was 
displayed. Mr. Milton H. Ranck accepted 
the memorial for the borough in a brief 
but impressive speech and the ceremonies 
closed with “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

In the evening the High School Alumni 
had a banquet of one hundred covers in 
Massasoit hall. 


= 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: We have had a 
very successful season of local institutes. The 
Principals’ Round Table met at Kittanning. 

Crawrorp.—Supt. Blair: The fourteenth 
annual session of Central Penna. Round Table 
Conference, including twelve counties, was 
held at the Central State Normal School. 
Seventy-five prominent educators, including 
State Supt. Schaeffer, were present and took 
an active part. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Six educational 
meetings were held throughout the county 
during the month, Commencement exercises 
were held at the following places: South 
Middleton township high school, with ten 
graduates, and in Newton township with three 
The speakers at the respective 
places were Dr. C. H. Gordinier and W. S. 
Hertzog. The exercises were very creditable, 
both to the graduates and to the principals. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: Successful edu- 
cational meetings were held in Broad Top 
City, Spruce Creek, Wood, and Cromwell. 
We had a farmers’ institute in Orbisonia. 
Our people are very enthusiastic over this 
work. Meetings were also held in Porter, 
Saltello and Jackson. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Mauser: Our 
county educational association held a success- 
ful meeting in Sunbury. Nearly 200 teachers 
were present. Many interesting questions 
were discussed. 

Tioca.—Supt. Retan: Eighth grade exami- 
nations were held at central points for the 
pupils of the rural schools, This is our first 
year for such examinations. This work is in 
line with the state course of study which we 
have insisted upon in our schools. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: Excellent insti- 
tutes were held at various points in the 
County. Teachers generally are doing very 
good work. Commencement exercises were 
held in Buffalo, Kelly, and Hartley townships. 
The county teachers’ association met at New 
Berlin, with half the teachers present. The 
small rural school is becoming a great ques- 
tion for us, Consolidation, we believe, is the 
only solution, Farmers’ clubs are being or- 
ganized, and these in turn will help the 
schools. 





Braprorp City.—Supt. Schermerhorn: Prof. 
Gortner, of the Mansfield Normal School, 
gave a very interesting lecture before our 
teachers and students on “ The School and the 
Home.” 

CotumsBia—Supt. Dodd: The superinten- 
dent and teachers with the aid of some of our 
patrons have caused to be organized a Home 
and School League, which has for its object 
the bringing of the parents and schools closer 
together. Also through visiting committees 
we hope to be better able to give the boys and 
girls what they most need both at home and 
in school. The organization has been in 
operation one month and truancy in that 
month fell 35 per cent. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Harbold: Arrangements 
are completed for the opening of a special 
normal training school for children out of 
step with their grade, with Miss Emma Krei- 
der as teacher. The board has taken steps 
toward procuring a supervisor of drawing 
for next year. 

LansForp.—Supt. Kuntz: For the purpose 
of giving the superintendent more time for 
visitation and closer supervision of the school 
work, the board of directors created the posi- 
tion of secretary to the superintendent, and 
elected a secretary to do the clerical work of 
the office. We have established a system of 
daily reports of teachers and believe this will 
improve their work, as the Superintendent can 
thus make himself familiar with the amount 
of work done in any grade by any teacher. 
At the invitation and expense of the presi- 
dent of our board, W. G. Thomas, Esq., five 
members of the board, and the superintendent 
visited the Hazleton schools. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: An important 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher circles was 
held on February 8th in conjunction with the 
Civic Club and Board of Trade—a get-together 
meeting in the interest of the town. Mrs. 
Chatham, president of the Home and School 
League of Williamsport, was the speaker for 
the Parent-Teacher circles. The community 
is being stirred by a sense of the needs of our 
schools, particularly the high school situa- 
tion. A movement is on foot to provide a 
playground at public expense with supervision. 
An association has been formed in the high 
school under the auspices of the Civic Club 
to aid this work. It is a very popular project 
as the high school has no athletic ground. 

PuUNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: All our 
teachers are reading Allen’s Civics and 
Health. Meetings are held in each building 
on Monday evening of each week for the pur- 
pose of discussing the reading of the past 
week. Much interest in the welfare of the 
pupils and in local conditions has been aroused. 

RocHEster.—Supt. Taft: The Dudley Buck 
Company gave a concert under the auspices 
of the schools. A literary contest between 
the two societies of the high school was given 
on the night of April 2nd. It was enthusi- 
astically supported by the public. 

TyroneE.—Supt. Fleck: In addition to our 
special work on Colgrove’s “ The Teacher and 
the School,” many of our teachers are taking 
special instruction in drawing. Our schools 
are doing well. 
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T REGRET that time {snot left me to develop the points 
of analogy between a man—each human soul—and an 
organ; affinities that are no more interesting than they 
are impressive, practical, and searching. St. Paul com- 
pared the human soul toa temple, which was the grand- 
est work of genius he knew; and the highest value of 
any commanding piece of art is to reflect back upon us 
some testimony to the complexity and marvel of our 
own constitution. There is no one whose spirit is not 
an unspeakably more intricate and delicate organism 





than the instrument we are speaking of. Your powers, 
as related to " oe duties «y i 7 and apr 
of society, are fitly represent e sets of pipes in 
the organ, In every man - iy the domestic stop, 
the business stop, the political stop, the religious stop. 
Some men do not show the fineness of their capacity 
till a particular one of these stops is drawn and played 
alone. They are hard in trade, but genial and sweet 
at home; or they honor integrity in their dealings, but 
do not support national loyalty to the highest truth in 





ARMS ARE STRONG AND HEARTS ARE TRUE, 


Not too fast. 


J. B. Puuies. 
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1. There’s mel-o-dy, boys, in the lashing oar, And many a beau-ti-ful, beaming eye 
y % ig 


2. We 


Ms love our barque, and we 
3. Row 


Looks on our boat as_ it 


love the foam Which sparkles around us,as mer-ry we 
gallantly, brothers,a-way fromtheshore,Our boat likeafairy barquedances a-longs 


leaves theshore, Like a birdo’er the crested wave to fly. 


Pull brisk-ly, and sing the mar - i-ner’shome, The bright, the beau - ti - ful, boundless sea. 
a-way,pull a-way,every dip oftheoar As it kissesthe water keeps time with the song: 


Arms are strong and hearts are true, Merrily o’er the waters blue, Swiftly and cheerily now 
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Pull, lads, steadily, row lads, row, 


Row, 


Swiftly and cheerily row, lads, row, row, lads, row, lads, row. 


, row, lads, row. 





their votes and ‘public influence; or they are good citi- 
zens and good parents, but not reverent citizens of God’s 
kingdom, the range of their religious affections being 
small and seldom waked into articulation. The true 
man is in tune through the whole series of his facul- 
ties, and will not suffer that any powers which God has 
wrought into his nature shall be closed against his 
spirit and be wasted by disuse. Ah, brethren, weshould 
call it desecration if the instrument that leads our choir 
should be profaned every Sunday by the touch of levity, 





waking only inane or frivolous music from its deeps.. 

aeaice sala cunt uit cumamie oak of 
istian melody, more religious aspiration, more 

the phrasings of humanity and the soarings of devout 


joy, from that instrument than from us! What if we 


are lower than that, condemned by it! What if it is. 
our souls that are desecrated by successions of trivial: 
thoughts, by frivolous habits, impure passions, unserv- 
iceable living, so that they send no music, comparable 
with that of this unconscious Cyclops, to the throne!’ 
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